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A Ten-Year Analysis Revealing 
Advertising’s Power 


A Study in the Life Insurance Field Which Demonstrates the Effects of 
Consistent Advertising 


By Roy Dickinson 


N° sincere or consistent person 
+‘ will make the claim that ad- 
vertising, by itself, is a cure-all for 
the economce riddles that puzzle the 
best minds of all countries. 

It has often seemed to me that 
claiming too much for advertising 
has led to the seeming paradox of 
its being considered of insufficient 
importance now. 

In the case of concerns where 
advertising has been well sold as 
an integral part of good manage- 
ment, the heads of the business are 
continuing advertising now because 
they intend to be in business next 
fall and next winter and the year 
after that. 

Where advertising was sold as a 
single-handed miracle worker, re- 
gardless of product change, new 
buying habits, high price, financial 
weakness, or any other basic mat- 
ters, the heads of the business 
stopped advertising. Instead of 
looking first into every department 
of the business, making necessary 
changes, then letting the public 
pass judgment on what they had 
to offer after their investigation 
and research, they promptly lost 
their faith in advertising. 

Admitting always that advertis- 
ing is only a part of any successful 
business picture, it nevertheless 
becomes possible, occasionally, to 
take a long-term look at groups of 
companies, supposedly equal in 
management ability, one of which 
used advertising consistently over 
a period of years and one of which 
did not. Even in such a case, care 
must be shown in final judgments 
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for many varying factors enter 
into every situation and complete 
comparisons are not only odious 
but dangerous. 

In the case of life insurance 
companies, a study of advertising 
as an added element in good man- 
agement is possible because all of 
the companies are selling some- 
what the same product. The pack- 
age is the same, there is no tre- 
mendous price differential, sales 
forces are not entirely different, 
the public’s changed buying habits 
don’t leave one company high and 
dry and push another to the top 
of the heap. A study of advertis- 
ing in the life insurance field over 
a ten-year period has recently 
been made and I am privileged to 
present the results. 

Under present conditions, new 
business and “insurance in force” 
are, of course, subject to differing 
interpretations. Everyone knows 
that when millions are out of work 
and need money they borrow on 
their insurance policies. The in- 
surance is still “in force,” but un- 
fortunately many men who borrow 
are not in a position to repay and 
much good insurance goes over- 
board. This situation does not, 
however, affect the results of in- 
surance advertising, both in secur- 
ing new business and holding the 
old over a ten-year period as 
shown by official figures such as 
were used by the compilers of the 
charts which are reproduced with 
this article. 

The case histories of fourteen 
major life insurance companies in 
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four advertising com- 













panies was necessitated 
12 by the fact that there 
are no other American 
life insurance companies 
which have advertised 
on an appreciable scale 
over a_ considerable 
period of years. These 
four companies are the 
Metropolitan Life, The 
Prudential, the Phoenix 
Mutual and the John 
Hancock. 

“In making our selec- 
tion of ten non-adver- 








a we 2 tising companies,” says 
} Note : Phoenix Mutua . <:. 
} drawn with special 8 to! Mr. Liv ingston, “we 

scale -to avoid crowding have simply gone right 
| aw ion down the line, taking 
‘21 22 2 24 25 26 27 28 29 50 Si the ten largest non- 
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Ten-Year Record of Paid-For Business Written 
(Industrial and Group Insurance Not Included) 


No.1 


securing new business and holding 
their old business from 1921-1931 
have been carefully analyzed by 
Leon Livingston, advertising agent 
of San Francisco, with whose per- 
mission the accompanying charts 


advertising American 
life insurance companies. 
This guarantees an un- 
biased selection of non- 
advertising companies 
It is not a hand-picked 
The term non-advertising, oi 
course, is used only relatively 
Some of the companies in this 
group have, at times, done some 
very interesting advertising, but 
none of them has advertised con- 


list. 





tailed and authenticated 
reports up to and in- 
cluding the year 1931 5 
were obtained both from 
the annual reports of 
the Insurance Commis- 


are reproduced. De- 
300%, 


sioner of the State of g99¢,-—+—___+—_- 


New York and from the 
original and individual 
company reports filed 
with the Insurance Com- 
missioner of California. 
What seems a most con- 
vincing answer to the 
question: “Will a cam- = 
paign of advertising 
over the years prove a 
profitable investment?” 
is suggested by this * 
study of the growth of 


__| Four Advertising 
| Companies 
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life insurance companies ; 
which have advertised 
consistently, as com- 
pared with the growth 
of companies in the 
same field that have not 
advertised regularly. 
The selection of only 


Ten-Year 
(Annual Totals Expressed in Percentage of 192! 
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com- —— a Gnas Gn GED Gn SOU has not consistently adver- 
itated ( 1931 ) tised, while the name 
there Aetna has been impressed 
rican ADVERTISING GROUP on the public mind in con- 
panies Gain = 112 2.6 Millions nection with casualty, fire 
rtised 6.01% and other types of in- 
scale | NON-ADVERTISING GROUP surance. We did not 
erable Loss = 19.3 Millions study Aetna’s record. The 
These 0.056% companies studied are the 
re the sr —_ only major life  insur- 
, The | Advertising Group Non-Advertising Group ance companies that have 
\oenix sacle this done a consistent job of 
John tet ropolitan Equitable - N.Y. advertising on an appreci- 
Proiential Travelers able scale, and the ten other 
selec |e wat Liter | largest American life in- 
aclver- Mutual Benefit surance companies, skip- 
says oa ee soni ping only Aetna. By the 
“we aaa word ‘largest,’ we mean 
right New England Mutual largest in amount of ordi- 
taking ae nary insurance in force, not 
non- mo os including group or indus- 
erican INDUSTRIAL AND GROUP INSURANCE Nor CONS IDEREL trial, for the obvious 
panies. AL. L. 1932 reason that most companies 
an un- No.3 do not write these forms. 
f non ; “Travelers and Equitable 
panies sistently on an appreciable scale started to advertise in 1931 but this 
picked J over a considerable period of could not include them in our ad- 
ing, of years.” vertising group for a long period 
tively Two charts prepared by Mr. _ study.” 
n this Livingston in the group of six, but A chart—which is reproduced in 
some not reproduced here, show the _ this article as chart number one— 
> but record of paid-for business written indicates that the four advertising 
d con- during the last ten years by the companies felt virtually no effect 


group of ten non-advertising com- 


panies. Without exception, 
each showed a drop in 
paid-for business during 
the crucial year of 1930. 
Industrial and group in- 
surance was not included. 
The ten companies in 
the so-called non-advertis- 
ing group are the North- 
western Mutual, Mutual 
Life (New York), Mutual 
Benefit, New York Life, 
Equitable of New York, 
Fl Massachusetts Mutual, 
|_| Travelers, Union Central, 
| New England Mutual, and 
Penn Mutual. 
isked Emerson Foote, 
research director for Leon 
Livingston, why, when the 
ten largest life insurance 
companies were picked, 
Aetna was not included. 
He said: “We did not 
think that we could fairly 
include Aetna in either 
group because Aetna Life 


Written 
of 1921 


from the general drop of life in- 
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surance business in 1930, and far 
less during 1931 than the others. 

In this chart, a word about the 
Phoenix Mutual is in order. “This 
company,” says Mr. Foote, “did not 
count its converted term insurance 
as new business as nearly all other 
companies do, and it did not add to 
its agency force as so many com- 
panies did during the depression 
race of the unemployed for the 
life insurance agency business. And 
you will perceive from my support- 
ing figures that Phoenix made a 
nice net increase while the non- 
advertising group couldn’t even 
hold its own, but showed a net 
decrease in insurance in force.” 

The chart that is labeled num- 
ber two shows composite curves 
which provide a summary of the 
curves of the individual companies, 
advertisers and non-advertisers. 

These composite curves have 
been weighted so as to give equal 
prominence to each company’s per- 
formance regardless of its size. 
The new business volume of 1921 
is taken as 100 per cent. A care- 
ful look at this chart shows a 
much more pronounced rise in the 
case of the advertising companies, 
and makes especially clear the 
maintenance of the upward trend 
during crucial 1930 and a more 
successful buck against the worse 
ebb tide of 1931. 


Should Stimulate Research 
in Other Fields 


The dotted line shows what 
happens when the three advertis- 
ing companies are considered with 
Phoenix left out. This chart, the 
boiled-down experience of four- 
teen major companies in a com- 
petitive field, should, in my opin- 
ion, stimulate research in other 
fields where the lines between ad- 
vertisers and non-advertisers are 
sharply divided, and where other 
considerations make such a com- 
parison a logical one. 

The next chart, number three, 
shows the effect of consistent ad- 
vertising on insurance in force. 
The ultimate purpose of any com- 
pany in going after new business 
and holding the old is to build up 
this total. (Note that this chart 


covers 1931.) All of the four ad- 

















vertising companies showed net 
gains while six out of ten of the 
others showed a loss. 

The final chart—which appears 
here as chart number four—shows 
what the four advertising com- 
panies think of advertising. The 
previous charts have indicated what 
advertising has accomplished for 
them. This one verifies that rec- 
ord by showing how they have 
invested increasing amounts in the 
force which has helped them to 
get new business and to retain their 
old customers. 


Summing Up the 
Case for Advertising 


Mr. Foote tells me that, from 
his study of the figures from 
which the charts are made, he 
feels that advertising, as a part of 
good management, has built a fine 
case for itself for these specific 
reasons : 

1. The wide and growing differ- 
ence between the new business of 
the advertising group vs. the non- 
advertising group—as shown on 
the composite curve chart. 

2. The fact that the growth of 
insurance in force is much greater 
for the advertising companies— 
over the period covered—as the 
bar chart shows. 

3. The fact that during the de- 
pression year 1931, the advertis- 
ing companies—as a group—in- 
creased their business in force over 
$1,000,000,000—while the non-ad- 
vertising companies, as a group, 
showed a _ net loss... couldn't 
even keep in force what they had. 
Every one of the four advertising 
companies showed a gain; while 
six out of ten of the others showed 
a loss in insurance in force. 

4. The fact that the ratio of 
lapses and surrenders was less 
during the crucial year 1931 for 
the advertising companies. 

5. The fact that the four con- 
sistently advertising companies 
continue to increase their adver- 
tising appropriations —or rather 
three out of four did in 1931. They 
ought to know whether advertis- 
ing justifies itself. 

Many a company in a field far 
removed from insurance should be 

(Continued on page 77) 
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:ISelling Ability 





The 

that 

AR ded in ’32 

- |IKtewarded in 

ond ALES ability is getting the acid test 
this year. The Milwaukee Journal 

- is meeting that test by publishing a 

.~ greater portion of Milwaukee’s total 

Ne newspaper advertising than ever before. 

* The Journal’s advertising volume for 

of the first five months of 1932 was 91.4% 


on more than that of the Milwaukee 
1 of morning-evening-Sunday combination 
es— paper—as compared to a linage lead 

of 79% over the combination in 1931. 


—in- In the following important classifications 
-ad- The Journal carried more than twice as 
Idn't much linage as the combination paper— 


ising Automotive Food and Groceries 

come Building and Equipment Hardware and Sporting Goods 
Department Stores Toiletries and Drug Stores 

y of Electrical Women’s Wear 


Every test proves that The Journal sells 
a the goods in Milwaukee. 
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Read in Practically All Milwaukee’s Able-to-Buy Homes 
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A; old-style packages go, the two contain 


illustrated above are not flagrant offenders. Inj 
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before-and-after sales records on these Devodf @”! inc 
’ conta 
Raynolds products prove once again that qua§, ,,),. 


unadorned never makes a best seller. To realf"serv' 


its full selling possibilities, an article must 
ne (CA 
packaged so that it may be used conveniently # ofice an 
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In its new wide-mouthed can, Clean-All scored an 800 
cent increase in sales. Renulac, with its new name and 
» container, did even better. It is toward the goal of 


h results that McCann-Erickson product and package 


ling-service leads the way. 


‘CAN N-ERICKSON Advertising 


office an agency in itself equipped to give full service to clients 
York . Chicago . Cleveland . Denver . San Francisco - Seattle . Los Angeles 


uver - Toronto - Montreal - Winnipeg - London « Paris . Frankfort, o. M. 








Men’s Clothing Advertiser Goes 
After “Third Season” 


Hart Schaffner & Marx Increase Their Summer Advertising 
Appropriation to Feature Summer-Weight Suits 


A “THIRD SEASON” in the 
men’s clothing business is the 
objective of an advertising and 
merchandising program which Hart 
Schaffner & Marx will inaugurate 
this month. The aim of this effort 
is to create a buying consciousness 
relating to summer- -weight suits 
similar to the traditional spring and 
fall buying habits. 

To this purpose the company will 
engage in a campaign which, ac- 
cording to Carl W. Chapin, adver- 
tising manager, involves a con- 
siderably larger expenditure than 
any previous summer promotion. 
It begins this month with a four- 
color page in a national weekly 
magazine. Soon newspaper adver- 
tising in about 100 cities will get 
under way. 

The program is founded upon 
the development of a new selling 
interpretation of an_ established 
product. The company has mar- 
keted its Dixie Weave suits for 
hot-weather wear for a number of 
years. Dealers have stocked them 
and they have sold. But recent 
laboratory examination of the 
properties of the fabrics disclosed 
a prospective selling power that the 
company itself did not realize was 
there. Thus was uncovered a 
dramatically specific selling appeal 
whereby summer comfort may be 
merchandised, not in terms of mere 
generalities, but in actual ther- 
mometer figures. 

The advertising features the at- 
traction of “ll degrees of extra 
‘coolth’” and of 70 per cent more 
body comfort. An analysis of 
“summer comfort zones” is shown 
and men are told that whereas they 
may expect to be comfortable in 
spring-weight woolens between 64 
and 79 degrees Fahrenheit, Dixie 
Weaves afford comfort up to 90 
degrees. Specific figures on ab- 
sorption and evaporation are also 
given and the story is rounded out 
with statements on the ability of 
the material to tailor well and hold 





its shape. In the magazine adver- 
tising there is a picture of the 
“auto perspirer,” with which the 
laboratory tests were made. 

The copy tells the complete story 
and employs a news style. The 





SPEND A COOL EFFICIENT SUMMER 


inthenew DIXIE WEAVE 
COMFORT ZONE! 


o— 








DIXIES 
keep your 
body COOL 
rr™,, all the way 
m 
body comfort 7 tothe 
inspring 90 s 
weights 
Of" 079° 
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A Thermometer Illustration Is Featured 
in the Opening Newspaper Advertise- 
ment 


opening newspaper advertisement, 
which will be timed to the coming 
of hot weather, will carry a chatty 
introduction on the general subject 
of summer clothing and then work 
into the reason-why evidence on 
Dixie Weave. 

The “third season” angle of the 
program is directed of course, to 
dealers. They are urged to regard 
this program not only as a means 
of selling Dixie Weave suits, but 
of building a real third season con- 
sciousness in the mind of the cus- 
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Things Are Getting 
Better in Detroit! 


d. fi Da Chrysler, Ford, Briggs 
4, SAL ep and Steel Makers 

| Show Rising 

Trend 


Chrysler Motors report an 
increase of 8 per cent over 1931 


production upward with 112,000 | 13,000 ON PAYROLL 


cars scheduled for June and 


with nearly 90,000 employed; /_ OF BRIGGS COMPANY 








Briggs, the largest automobile 
body builders in the he aus = oe 
show 13,000 on the payroll, with [| p> oe : 
orders indicating the highest mcrens ake Body Orders High- 
increase in 18 months; steel Last 18 Months. 
makers Sw P—_ district comme 

report 81% of capacity em- : te Site faatyetan. Ce 
ployed — the highest in the - Sse ‘Manu oe 
country. Detroit, America’s Fourth City, is a huge market that should 
not be ignored at any time. Particularly, it should not be ignored 
now when the trend is turning definitely upward and when reports 
from the major cities of America clearly put Detroit among the 
favorable large markets in the country. Moreover, Detroit offers 
another advantage because it can be adequately covered by use of 
The News alone. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
New York Office Chicago Office 
I, A. KLEIN, Inc. jJ. E. LUTZ 
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tomer. It is suggested that the 
dealer get the local weather bureau 
record for previous springs and 
summers, pick the average first 
date when the temperature touches 
75 degrees and start their tie-in ad- 
vertising and selling effort. 

An extensive series of newspaper 
advertisements for use by the 
dealer has been made available. 
Especially interesting among these 
are a number of one- and two- 
column advertisements using a 
news-story set-up. There are also 
window and direct-mail pieces. 


Passes Chain-Store 
Tax Law 


The Board of Aldermen of St. Louis 
has passed a chain-store tax law, as- 
sessing chain stores a license from $25 
to $250, with a penalty of $25 to $500 
fine for each day a license is not ob- 
tained. The measure has been signed 
by Mayor V. J. Miller, to become effec- 
tive July 1 


R. I. Harry, General Sales 
Manager, Kroger 


Ronald I. Harry, for the last thirteen 
years in charge of sales and advertising 
for the Boston and Springfield units of 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, has been appointed general sales 
manager of the Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Company, Cincinnati. 


St. Louis 


Soap Account to Robbins & 


Pearson 
The Hewitt Brothers Soap Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, has appointed The Rob- 
bins & Pearson Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, to direct the advertising of its 
sy Task soap chips and other soap 
products. 


Packard Electric Account to 
D’Arcy 


The Packard Electric 
Warren, Ohio, has appointed the D’Arcy 


Corporation, 


Advertising Company, St. Louis, to di 
rect its advertising account. The account 
will be handled through the Cleveland 
office of the D’Arcy agency. 


Joins Atlantic Electrotype 


John Fitzsimmons, formerly with Lord 
& Thomas and Logan and, more recently, 
with Schmidt & Lepis, has joined the 
staff of the Atlantic Electrotype & Stereo- 
type Company, New York. 


Has Squibb Aspirin Account 

E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York, have 
appointed Soule, Feeley & Richmond, 
Inc., of that city, to direct the adver- 
tising of Squibb Aspirin. 
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Hoftyzer to Join New York 


“Journal,” Swasey to Leave 

Ernest Hoftyzer, for the last few 
years assistant publisher in charge of 
advertising of the Boston Record, has 
been appointed advertising director of 
the New York Evening Journal. 

M. Swasey, for the last two year 
publisher of the Evening Journal, has 
resigned. He will again make his resi- 
dence in California where he has lo 
lived. When he was in New Yor m 
previously, he was vice-president of The 
American Weekly, leaving to take ov er 
the Western representation of that pi 
lication, which representation he still 
retains. 


Ira Fleming with Rudolf 


Mosse, Inc. 

Ira Fleming has joined the staff of 
Rudolf Mosse, Inc., New York, as an 
account executive. He was previously 
with the former Lyman Irish & Com- 
pany, advertising agency, also of New 

ork. Mr. Fleming was with Geo. P 
Ide & Company for nearly sixteen years 
in charge of advertising, later becoming 
assistant general sales manager and a 
member of the board of directors. 


Made Advertising Director 


Futura Publications 

David S. Boyd has been appointed 
advertising director of Futura Publica 
tions, Inc., New York, publisher of 
Love Mirror and Movie Mirror. Mr 
Boyd, who has been with Futura for 
eleven months, was formerly with the 
Curtis Publishing Company, the But 


terick Publishing Company and The 
New Yorker. 


New Accounts with Fuller & 


Smith & Ross 


Rolls Razors, London, for which Lee & 
Schiffer, Inc., are distributors in Amer 
ica, have placed their advertising account 
with Fuller & Smith & Ross, New York 

The advertising account of the Rail 
road Co-operative Building & Loan As 
sociation, New York, has also beet 
placed with Fuller & Smith & Ross 


To Represent “The Farm 


Journal” 

The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, has 
appointed the Riddle & Young Company, 
publishers’ representative, as its adver 
tising representative in the Eastern and 
Mid-Western territories. 

Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman will continue 
to represent The Farm Journal in the 
South and on the Pacific Coast. 


St. Louis “Star” Elects 


~ ° 
A. E. Kaye a Director 
Arthur E. Kaye, advertising director 
of the St. Louis Star, has been elected 
a member of the board of directors, fill- 
os a vacancy caused by the death of 
Edward V. Bates. 
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WHAT DOES THE 


TIMES-UNION 
ABOUT IT? 


N Florida’s recent primary 
I election—of national import 
because of the statewide wet 
sentiment displayed—thou- 
sands of Floridians waited for 
their Times-Unions before ac- 
cepting any election returns as 
conclusive. 


“What does the Times-Union 
say about it?” is an invitation 
to advertisers to meet the al- 
ways-able-to-buy Floridian on 
common ground and on inti- 


r Lee & mate terms. 


Amer 


Here is your old friend Reader 
Interest more potently ex- 
pressed as Reader Confidence 
in a daily newspaper which 
truly dominates a statewide 
market. 


cts oa CH + A ° = 1] ° 
ae Che Florida Cimes-Union 
director JACKSONVILLE. FLA. 
eath ane Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York... Chicago... Philadelphia ... Los Angeles... San Francisco 
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Santa Claus Salesmen 


Christmas Is Far Distant, But They Roam the Country Giving and 
Giving, at Expense of Profits 


By John F. Bush, Jr. 


Vice-President, 


Extracts From Star Santa CLaus 
SaLesMEN’s REPORTS 

1. “‘We did not sell anything this week 
a did a good job of distributing sam- 
I * * *. 

2. “Could not sell Mr. Jones at this 
time but had a fine interview. Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones took dinner with me.” 

. * * 

“These people are suffering from 
the depression and are very much dis- 
satisied with their present line. If we 
yuld take their old stock from them, be- 
lieve we could get in here.” 

* * .* 

4. “Was with Mr. Smith from 2 until 
5:30 and accomplished a lot. If you 
will write our complete proposition to 
Mr. Smith, he will keep it on file and 
notify you when interested.”” (A form 
{ the “write-the-factory” complex.) 

. * * 

“Mr. Brown likes our line very 
uch. However, he says he must have a 
etter discount than our standard terms. 
[ told him I would take it, up with you 
and you would write him.” 

. * * 

6. “This house has three competitive 

ves now and is not doing much with 
them. It was tough selling here but I 
got them to agree to let me go out and 
work the trade and they authorized a 
shipment of $200 worth of merchandise 
They will pay for it as soon as we sell 
it for them, . . Please include a 
arge supply of samples with the ship- 
ent for their own use.” 

* * * 


HRISTMAS won't be here for 

several months yet. But those 
who believe in the one and only Kris 
Kringle do not need to think he 
has returned to his Arctic fast- 
nesses where he will devote himself 
to preparing for the 1932 holiday 
season, 

The fact is he is right here 
among us still—in the persons of 
innumerable little Santa Clauses 
who are wont to call themselves 
“salesmen.” 

These little Santas are not 
always recognizable at first glance 
because they appear in conven- 
tional clothing. After a_ half- 
hour’s conversation, however, their 
jovial and generous natures become 
apparent. 

There are thousands of them 





Puritan Soap Company 


roaming the country, giving their 
companies’ products away to their 
customers. They seem to be pres- 
ent in all lines and with all methods 
of distribution. 

The characteristics and accom- 
plishments of these friendly little 
gnomes have piqued my curiosity 
and I recently decided to investi- 
gate their activities in my own 
business. The results, I think, are 
significant. 

In the first place, there are sev- 
eral types of Santas: There’s the 
“special discount” Santa; the “ad- 
vance dating” Santa; the “con- 
signment” Santa; the “free sample” 
Santa. Then, there’s the modified 
Santa who has to “take it up with 
the factory.” 

In our field (automotive special- 
ties), there is ample opportunity 
for these fellows to give full sway 
to their beneficent impulses. It is 
probably true in other lines. Cer- 
tainly, they are aided and abetted 
on the one hand by the “cagey” 
buyer who has heard something 
about a depression and, therefore, 
believes a dime can be made to 
buy a dollar’s worth of merchan- 
dise, and, on the other hand, by 
the volume-hungry home office, 
which thinks that the answer to its 
problem lies in increased selling 
stimulus at any cost and without 
consideration of what the pursuit 
of mere volume entails. 


Even the Old- 


Timers Falter 


We have had some of these men 
on our pay-roll from time to time. 
Every manufacturer has had. How- 
ever, the more significant thing is 
that some of our older men and 
the more scrupulous observers of 
company policy have faltered un- 
der the battering of competitive 
offers, or alleged competitive of- 
fers, and have adopted a defensive 
attitude of selling. They permit 
themselves to be sold—on the idea 
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of some special consideration—in- 
stead of doing the selling them- 
selves. 

One man we recently recruited 
from the army of the unemployed 
is a case in point. He was appar- 
ently an able fellow; came very 
well recommended; had previously 
handled a prominent national line, 
and was of the steady, plodding, 
productive type. His reports began 
coming in—all negative; reasons 
why we couldn’t sell the accounts 
at the present time, or reasons why 
such and such a jobber should have 
special consideration from our 
credit department. Every time he 
made a round of missionary calls, 
his reports reflected the deep indigo 
outlook so characteristic of the 
retail dealer who does not want to 
buy anything or thinks he doesn’t 
want to buy. 


Jobbers Catch 
the Disease 


These depressing sentiments were 
transferred to our jobbers. who 
caught the disease from this car- 
rier. Our man himself became 
badly infected. Every time he wrote 
a two-page letter describing his 
symptoms, I wrote back a three- 
page prescription. 

But the practice of medicine by 
mail is very uncertain at best. One 
day he sent in a contract he had 
secured from one of our jobbers 
for a certain commodity. Our con- 
tracts are written in a flexible 
manner, certain prices are set up, 
based on tonnage or gallonage, de- 
liveries are charged against the 
contract, and upon its expiration 
the price is adjusted, based on the 
consumption. 

In this particular case, our Pur- 
itan Santa Claus submitted a con- 
tract for my approval in which 
the buyer had crossed out all price 
and quantity scales, had indicated 
his intention of buying a possible 
thousand gallons, had very pleas- 
antly awarded himself the benefit 
of the 2,000 gallon price, and had 
inserted a clause to the effect that 
he could return any or all of the 
product at any time for full cash 
credit. 

In other words, he had assured 
himself of the 2,000 gallon price 
for one gallon, or as much more 
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as he wanted to take! And our 
salesman had sent the contract in 
with a note of explanation that he 
had had a tough struggle to get 
this, and that, although slight}, 
irregular, he hoped we would l« 
able to approve it! 

I quit the practice of mail-order 
medicine and paid a personal visit 
to my patient by the night train. 
Much to his horror, I ceremo- 
niously tore up the contract. Then 
we went to see the jobber. First 
we asked him if he was a lawyer, 
and, upon his negative answer, we 
explained good-naturedly that only 
lawyers can write or change con- 
tracts. Then we pointed out the 
divine right of boards of directors 
to set prices, and that when once 
set, the president of the corpora- 
tion himself had to maintain them 

Then we asked him what was 
bothering him. . . . Well, he sim- 
ply didn’t want to run the chance 
of getting stuck with a surplus of 
seasonable merchandise. So we 
pointed out a clause in the contract 
which protected him against that 
very thing. (Our Santa had this 
trinket in his bag all the time, but 
didn’t use it!) He read the contract 
more carefully. He hadn't under- 
stood it before. He hadn’t meant to 
be unreasonable. He merely wanted 
to protect himself. 

We made the contract out for 
1,000 gallons at the regular price 
He signed it. All in fifteen min- 
utes’ time. 

In this connection, let me say 
that I have never met a reputable 
jobber in our line of business who 
has not had a better and more 
sympathetic understanding of the 
manufacturer’s problems than the 
average manufacturer has of the 
jobbers’. 


The Salesman’s Fear 


of Losing His Job 


It is my opinion that 90 per cent 


of the “chiseling” which is en- 
countered today is the result of a 
defensive attitude on the part of 
the salesman—a fear of losing the 
order or losing his job. In the in- 
stance referred to above, this very 
fear of losing his job resulted in 
this particular salesman rejoining 
his old outfit in the army of the un- 
employed. 
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Let me cite another instance of 
Santa Clausing: Another young 
man of ours—a very aggressive 
chap with boundless enthusiasm, 
energy and perseverance, the cour- 
ageous type that, when thrown out 
the front door, bobs up again smil- 
ing cheerfully at the back door. 
We put him in a territory that 
had gone sour. He pulled it up by 
its boot straps, and put it over 
its quota in a few months’ time. 
Then we put him in virgin terri- 
tory. He blazed the trail beauti- 
fully and met his quotas. He began 
to feel pretty cocky about it; 
thought he was about ready for 
the general managership. We 
thought he was pretty good, too. 

Then we began to check up on 
our costs of getting the business. 
We had given this man about 
everything he had asked for—a 
vast amount of advertising and 
promotional material, specjal dat- 
ings and credit terms, special 
meetings and feeds for jobbers’ 
men, complimentary merchandise to 
jobbers’ men, quantities of free 
samples to dealers, special port- 
folios and presentations, co-opera- 
tion with jobbers on special adver- 
tising stunts, etc. Then one day 
he suggested our sending about 
$1,000 worth of samples to an ac- 
count whose business on that item 
could not possibly have exceeded 
$2,500 a year. 

3y reason of this gentleman's 
generosity, we found that our two 
biggest territories had shown us a 
tidy little loss. He found that in- 
stead of being our Star Salesman, 
he was our Star Santa Claus! 

So now we have set up budgets 
of all sales costs against quotas 
and actual sales, exactly as we 
budget manufacturing costs. And 
this particular boy is going to have 
the privilege of proving his value 
to the company all over again— 
but this time as a salesman. 


“Modified Santa” 
Is the Worst 


Of all the types of salesmen, I 
have least patience with the “modi- 


fied Santa.” This is the chap who 
maintains his “neutrality” at all 
times. He listens to the suggestions 
of the prospective buyer from a 
distinctly defensive angle. Upon 
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intimations from the buyer of the 
desirability of certain exceptions to 
our standard practice, he assumes 
an immediate and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the reasonableness 
of the buyer’s request. 

He hastens to explain that the 
factory is most strict in maintain- 
ing its policies, but that he will 
intercede in the buyer’s behalf and 
endeavor to get a special ruling. 
He also hastens to explain that he 
personally would be glad to accede 
to the request, but that he has no 
authority in the matter. In short, 
he shows himself to be a weak- 
kneed, spineless sort of boob, who 
is not sold himself on the merits 
of his company’s line and merchan- 
dising plan. 


Featuring a 
Minor Point 


The buyer immediately senses an 
opportunity to make an advanta- 
geous deal for his house. He thinks 
he is pretty shrewd. He makes an 
issue of the entire matter. His 
order hinges upon a favorable de- 
cision regarding his request. Thus 
a very small point (possibly only 
a matter of freight) becomes the 
principal feature of the transac- 
tion! 

The salesman takes his leave. He 
puts the proposition up to the home 
office, feeling that he has done his 
part, and that it is now up to the 
factory to back him up. He little 
realizes the significance of the 
situation. It doesn’t occur to him 
that he has dickered and not sold; 
that he has opened himself and his 
office to all manner of requests and 
demands from that account in the 
future, that he has been unfair to 
every other account on the com- 
pany’s books buying at regular 
terms. 

He does not realize that he has 
been instrumental in removing from 
his firm its only means of staying 
in business—its ability to sell its 
products at a fair price and still 
make money, and its ability to 
prove to any customer that he is 
paying the same price for like 
quality and quantity that all others 
are paying. 

Yes, between a full-fledged, out- 
and-out Santa Claus and the modi- 
fied Santa, I think the former is 
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probably less obnoxious and less 
dangerous. 

This year, 1932, is a time of 
reckoning. It is going to teach 
those salesmen who are ready to 
learn that an order at a loss is 
worse than no order at all. It is 
going to teach them that if the 
products and policies of their com- 
pany were on a sound basis in 
1929, there is more reason than 
ever today for maintaining those 
policies. It is going to teach the 
sales manager that the maintenance 
of volume at high cost may not 
produce a profit, but that the ad- 
justment of production to curtailed 
demand, and improvement in dis- 
tribution methods may. 

Next December many of the 
Santas referred to here are going 
to be ringing bells on street cor- 
ners and enacting appropriate 
roles in the toy departments of 
leading stores, where they will be 
clothed in the most gorgeous red 
garments, trimmed with ermine. 
Their income will be in inverse 
proportion to the length of their 
whiskers. Of that much, I am sure. 


Mobile “Press-Register” 
Appoints R. L. Hargis 


Richard L. Hargis, at one time with 
the advertising staff of the New York 
Times, has been appointed national ad- 
vertising manager of the Mobile, Ala., 
Press and Register. He was also for- 
merly with the Charlotte, N. C., b- 
server and the Selma, Ala., Times- 
Journal. 


Soule, Feeley & Richmond 
Transfer G. O. Gooding 


O. Gooding, space buyer for Soule, 
Keeley & Richmond, Inc., at Syracuse, 
Y., has been transferred to the New 
York ‘office of that agency in a similar 
capacity. 


Holbrook and Cleveland with 
Fuller & Smith & Ross 


Rossiter Holbrook and Horace Cleve- 
land, until recently with Lyman Irish 
& Com any, New York, have joined the 
New York staff of Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, as account execu executives. 


H. W. Pollard leat ei Wichita 


“Eagle” 

H. W. Pollard, for the last year with 
the Springfield, Mo., Press, has joined 
the Wichita, Kans., Eagle as advertising 
director. He was previously with the 
Cleveland News. 
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A. C. G. Hammesfahr Heads 
Comic Section Selling Group 


A. C. G. Hammesfahr has been ap. 
pointed head of the group selling or- 
ganization for comic section advertising 
which, as reported in Printers’ Inx 
last week, will function as an indepen- 
dent corporation, with headquarters at 
New York. Details of incorporation 
are now being worked out for the 
group which includes the New York 
Daily News, Boston Globe, Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Baltimore Sun, Pittsburgh 
Press, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Detroit 
News, Chicago Tribune and St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

Mr. Hammesfahr, for five years, was 
general manager of Cosmopolitan ani 
at one time, was vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of P. - Collier & Son, 
Inc. More recently he has been East- 
ern sales manager of the Oxford Paper 
Company, New York. 

















National Biscuit Sues Kellogg 


The National Biscuit Company has 
filed an unfair competition suit in the 
United States District Court at Wil- 
mington, Del., against the Kellogg Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich., alleging that 
the Kellogg Company has competed un- 
fairly by advertising and marketing a 
“Shredded Wheat” biscuit similar to that 
made by National Biscuit. 

The court is asked to enjoin the 
Kellogg Company from manufacturing 
and selling whole wheat biscuits made 
in imitation of the National Biscuit 
Company’s product and to enjoin the 
Kellogg Company from using the words 
“shredded wheat” in its advertising. 

The National Biscuit Company sets 
the value of its trade-mark at over 
$5,000,000, and states that it sold more 
than a billion Shredded Wheat biscuits 
during each of the years 1928 and 1929. 
The company claims that it has already 
been damaged to the extent of $250,(00 
by the unfair competition mentioned. 























Cities Service Starts Newspaper 







Campaign 
More than 800 newspapers are be- 
ing used in a campaign which is bei ng 
conducted by the Cities Service Con 
pany, New York, to promote the sale 





of its petroleum products. The series 
will feature the slogan “If It’s Cities 
Service, It Has to Be Good.” 

The campaign has already begun in 
Connecticut and Ohio and will be ex- 
tended to include newspapers through- 
out the country. Space runs from two 
columns by 125 lines to five columns 
by 140 lines. 


R. N. Joslyn with Colton 
Agency 

Roger N. Joslyn, formerly with the 
New York Evening Journal and the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, has joined 
the copy staff of the endell P. Col- 
ton Company, New York advertising 
agency. 
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OF THE DAILY NEWS 
CIRCULATION IS CONCENTRATED 


in the 


CHICAGO 
MARKET 


A compact, forty-mile circle in which live four and 
a half million people . . . You’d have to travel 
four times as far and take in thirteen times the 


territory to embrace an area as great in popu- 


lation as this—the concentrated Chicago market. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 














Unitep TyporHetae OF AMERICA 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are looking for some information 
on the subject of “new name” contests. 
If any articles on this type of contest 
have been written up in your publications 
it will be appreciated if you will send 


us references to them. 
Unitep TypoTHEeTAE OF AMERICA, 
DEPARTMENT OF MaRKETING. 


LTHOUGH weare fully aware 

of the fact that a score and 
possibly more advertisers who have 
actually used them will rush to the 
defense of new name contests, 
our suggestion to manufacturers, by 
and large, is that this promotion 
plan be studiously avoided. 

Our objection to the idea splits 
up into the following categories: 

1. If the purpose really is to ob- 
tain a new name, and not—what is 
more often the case—to obtain at- 
tention quickly—then certainly there 
are less expensive methods of ob- 
taining a good name. 

2. Moreover, again assuming that 
the object is to obtain a new name, 
the chances are that even though 
thousands of names are submitted, 
a really worth-while name may not 
be among the lot. The prize money 
must, of course, be paid, neverthe- 
less. 

3. Still assuming the existence of 
the same objective, there is always 
the possibility of three or four or 
even a half dozen people submitting 
the same name. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the company may be 
tempted to select a less suitable 
name, merely to avoid paying the 
extra prize money. 

4. In every contest, a consider- 
able number of those who lose bear 
resentment because they are con- 
vinced that their entries were su- 
perior to those chosen as winners. 

In a new name contest, this ill-will 
is likely to be even more wide- 
spread, because the public is such 
a poor judge of the reasons why 
trade names are selected. Names 
that may appear to be excellent to 
the uninitiated are turned down for 
perfectly valid advertising reasons. 


New Name Contests as Trouble 
Breeders 
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are unaware of 
ill-will is the 


The contestants 
these reasons and 
inevitable result. 

5. Most contests cost the adver- 
tiser vastly more, in dollars and 
cents, than was originally estimated. 
Frequently, the additional cost is 
staggering. No matter how care- 
fully an advertiser may estimate 
his costs, the figures are, more 
likely than not, to be far out of 
line. If the final cost were known 
in advance, many contests would 
never be run. 

6. The business-building value of 
contests, as a whole, is usually 
greatly over-estimated. A contest 
may prove to be a quick stimulant 
but like most stimulants, it is likely 
to result in a morning-after head- 
ache that the advertiser would 
probably be willing to pay more to 
avoid than the contest, itself, cost. 

In conclusion, our feeling is that 
a trade name is too vital a factor 
to be subject to the whims, con- 
fusions and snap judgments that 
are natural contest accompaniments. 
It demands more of the cool and 
deliberate scientific approach—[ Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


C. §. Clark with New Coal 


Association 

C. S. Clark, who was formerly di- 
rector of the educational activities of the 
National Confectioners’ Association, has 
been appointed executive secretary of the 
Chicago Associated Coal Yard Owners, 
recently organized. Offices are at 35 E. 
Wacker Drive. 

A co-operative advertising program, 
using newspapers and radio advertising, 
is under consideration. 


Curtis Appoints McCann- 


Erickson 
The Curtis Publishing Company has 
appointed McCann-Erickson, Inc., to 
handle the advertising of The Country 
Gentleman. A 1932 program has begun 
in current issues of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and advertising journals. 


To Direct Thin Thine Account 

Thine Products, Inc., New York, 
manufacturer and distributor of Thinc 
Hand Creme and Thine Facial Lotion, 
has appointed Bermingham, Castleman & 
Pierce, Inc., of that city, to direet its 
advertising account. 
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ess money for taxes 


leaves MORE money for 


merchandise ...... 


Analyzing the tangible results of the tax reduction 
campaign for which The Indianapolis News was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize for 1931, it is significant 
that in the twenty central Indiana counties com- 
prising the zone of greatest News circulation influ- 
ence, the actual reduction in two years was 9.3 per 


cent as against 6.9 per cent for the state as a whole. 


In achieving this reduction, approximately $8,000,000 
was added to the budget of Indianapolis Radius fam- 
ilies for the purchase of advertised merchandise. 


se genre ten a is oa | 


IANAPOLIS NEWS. 


Me CR ler 


New York: DAN A. CARROLL, 110. 42nd St. Chicago: J. E. LUTZ, Leke Michigan Bldg. 
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Agency: Lord & Thomas 
and Logan 

Magazine: Liberty 

Space: Back Cover 

Reader Interest: 82 % above average page 


Were thes 


Agency: Campbell-Ewald Co. 

Magazine: Collier’s 

Space: Color Center ‘Spread 

Reader Interest: 79% above 
average page 











we have your ratings. W 


OOK THEM OVER. They 
& stopped 79 per cent more for them. 


men and women than the av- 
erage. That means 79 per cent 
more real circulation. Not a 
bad advantage in times like 
these. 

How much real circulation 
is your advertising getting? If 


Since the issues of May 


1932, Liberty has sponsored i 


every-week check of reader 
terest among America’s b 

est weekly magazines—m 
“ Percival White Incq 
porated. Each week, weekaf 


week, the White staff of 
pert investigators rings $ 
thousand doorbells—uncoy 
men and women who haver@§; 
the preceding issue of Libe 
Collier's and Saturday Eves 


you had an ad in 
Liberty, Col- 
lier’s or Saturday 
Evening Post the 
week of June 4— 
orduring May— 


Liberty 


America’s BEST READ Week 











How Choice of 
Magazine Varies 
Reader Interest for 
Your Advertisement 


WEEK OF JUNE 4th 


The average advertising 
page in Liberty stopped 


hay © Voi 
ader inter 
ady made: 
Write fori: 
dress Lib 
Pt. 


31% more persons 
than in 2nd weekly 
42% more persons 
than in 3rd weekly 
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PARGAINS IN SWEET, “JUICE FULL SUMEIST CRANES. 


Now! <= * 


Two glasses a day 











ency: F. Wallis Armstrong Co. Agency: Lord & Thomas and Logan 
lagazine: Saturday Evening Post Magazine: Saturday Evening Post 
bce: First Color Page following text Space: Back Cover 

jer Interest: 79 Yoaboveaverage page Reader !nterest:74 %aboveaverage page 
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READER INTEREST 
e with the reader, page by RANGE 
of May(gge—checks every single edi- 
ponsored ial and advertising item For all Page ads in 
of reader me or read. Liberty 


verica’s biiThus available, for the first Collier's 


ne, is a running record of ex- Sat. Eve. Post 
ly what weekly ‘‘readers*’ Ressee of June 4 
reading every week. Edi- 
ial pointers for us. Copy 
inters for you. 

And, perhaps, space buying 
nters, toO, as you May see 
the box at the left. 

f you advertise in any of 
erica’s 3 biggest weeklies, |. =, —; 
have your record ona 

ader interest rating card"’ 

ady made out especially for Watch Next Issue of 


Writeforit. Noobligation. Printers’ Ink for “Best 
dress Liberty Research 


pt., 420 Lexington Ave., Read Ads” of Week of 
w York City. June uth 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


7-to-1 LEADERSHIP 


In EXCLUSIVE National Advertising Lineage 
In 1931 the Telegram and Gazette published 696,347 lines 


of advertising from national advertisers using these newspapers 
EXCLUSIVELY in Worcester. This’is more than SEVEN 
times the volume of exclusive national lineage carried in 193] 
by Worcester’s other newspaper. 





Hor 









Among the more prominent national advertisers who in 193] 
used the Telegram-Gazette exclusively in Worcester are the 
following : 














Bab-O Gillette Blades 


Beecham’s Pills Gilbert & Barker Oil Burner 
Bell-Ans Gorton Fish Products 
Birds-Eye Frosted Foods Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


Calumet Baking Powder 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
Canadian Pacific R.R. 
Certo 


Chase, Harris, Forbes Co. 


Chase & Sanborn Coffee 





oe Cascara Quinine 

eli- 

Bageer Hosiery 
Kellogg Compan 

Kraft-Phenix ; = 

Listerine 

Lifebuoy Soap 

National Biscuit Co. 


Chipso Pertussin 

Coty Products Peter Schuyler Cigars 
Creomulsion Probak Blades 
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Finds Theme for Campaign in 
Name of New Product 


How Texaco Fire-Chief Gasoline Was Introduced to the Trade and the 
Public 


By George W. Vos 


Superintendent, 


latter half of last year, 


a the 
the United States Government 
drew up a specification for emer- 


gency fuel that started quicker 
and had other desirable features, 
for use in ambulances, fire engines, 
emergency vehicles and the like. 

The Texas Company proceeded 
to manufacture a gasoline up to 
and above these special specifica- 
tions in fairly limited quantities. 
It was decided to extend the pro- 
duction of this product all over the 
United States early this year. 

It might have been possible to 
market it as a premium fuel, that 
is, get a few cents more a gallon 
for it. But that would limit the 
volume, and as we were already 
marketing Texaco-Ethyl it can be 
seen that there were many prob- 
lems involved. 

The name that was selected, 
Texaco Fire-Chief, itself sug- 
gested the theme for the advertis- 
ing. Here was a type of motor 
fuel made for fire engines and 
emergency vehicles which could 


Advertising Division, 


The Texas Company 


now be purchased at no extra 
price. 

Believe it or not—the plans for 
the campaign were kept airtight 
and practically secret from our 
sales organization. They suspected 
something, however, because in 
handling a large project, such as 
this, some of the improved gaso- 
line had to be shipped into terri- 
tories somewhat ahead of time. 

Also, our wholesale warehouses 
were receiving from us mysterious 
packages which bore labels and 
warnings prohibiting their open- 
ing until a certain time or until 
advised by the advertising division 
or their sales superiors. 

In this campaign, almost every 
medium available to us was em- 
ployed. We used newspapers in 
cities all over the United States to 
break the story on April 15. Large- 
sized space was used, running 
seven columns for the opening ad- 
vertisement and scaling down 
somewhat later on. The entire 
magazine list was turned over to 
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A Newspaper Advertisement from the Fire-Chief Campaign 


the Fire-Chief but was scheduled 
to begin somewhat later so as to 
give a further impetus to the 
campaign. 

In the smaller cities and suburbs 
of the larger cities, a moderate but 
effective poster- board showing was 
placed. 

All of this is more or less 
routine with the exception of the 
copy and I think that anyone who 
has read it will agree it is rather 
unusual in the realm of petroleum 
advertising. 

The copy is almost in the ver- 
nacular. The illustrations show 
action—firemen sliding down the 
pole, the phantom fire-chief driv- 
ing through traffic shoulder to 
shoulder with the motorist using 
the gasoline, fire trucks responding 
to an alarm. 

We made this element of instant 
response, speed and power the 
backbone of the entire theme and 
we gave it a further human-inter- 
est touch by bringing children 
dressed in fire hats and playing 
fireman into the picture at regular 
intervals. 

We felt that this had a pull. 
Practically every kid in the coun- 
try at some time or other wants to 
be a fireman and remembers it 
pleasantly. In addition, these pic- 
tures rather softened at times the 


possibility of ideas relating to 
danger and harm that might pos- 
sibly be associated with tearing 
fire engines. 

The red Fire-Chief helmet was 
made a focal point of all advertis- 
ing. It appears on the outdoor 
posters and in the national copy. 

In addition to all this, of course, 
considerable effort was made to 
put over the fire hat at the point 
of purchase. Window displays 
and window stickers, identification 
decalcomanias on the pumps—all 
were used with a climax at the 
stations in the form of a seven- 
foot cloth banner with a red fire 
hat over three feet high. 

We used the youth of the 
United States to exploit our prod- 
uct and they liked it. I refer to 
the fire hat, the little buckram fire 
hat that has had a great deal to do 
with getting our message across. 

We purchased a very limited 
number of these hats, just ten for 
each dealer at the start of the 
campaign. A window display was 
arranged for the dealer which 
would call for six hats to be dis- 
played. 

This left just four hats over. 

What could the dealer do with 
them? 

You probably know just what he 
did with them. He had to give 
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them to some small boys or girls. 
That started something—something 
we figured on. Once these hats 
had been given away, we knew he 
could not stop and we knew he 
would not want to stop. 

We were prepared for this and 
an attractive order blank in the 
hands of our salesman soon con- 
vinced the dealer that he should 
have at least 100 hats. And he 
bought them. 

Dealers bought them to the ex- 
tent of over 2,000,000 hats, which 
are now being worn by the kids of 
America. 

We have covered nearly every- 
thing in the way of planned adver- 
tising except radio. The Texas 
Company had never been on the 
air, except in a moderate way on 
the West Coast. In seeking the 
type of program we wanted, we 
felt that, to say it tritely, what the 
public wanted at present was—just 
good, clean fun. 

We did not have the time to 
build up any sketches. That is to 


say, we wanted to get an audience 


almost with the first broadcast. 
We had to have something “dif- 
frunt.” 

We felt that Ed Wynn could do 
the job. He was specially suited 
because part of his routine de- 
pended on the use of funny hats. 
He became the Fire-Chief of the 
air 
Telling the Sales 
Organization about It 


The exploitation of the product 
to the sales organization is prob- 
ably the most interesting chapter 
of the entire story. We have four- 
teen district offices. Advertising 
was scheduled to break on April 
15. It was arranged to have a 
meeting in each district office as 
close to April 1 as possible. All 
the sales personnel and large dis- 
tributors were invited. The meet- 
ings were carefully planned and 
some of the district sales officials 
who were “in the know” ably co- 
operated in properly dramatizing 
the story. 

A typical sales meeting might be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

There would be the usual 
speeches of welcome, etc., after 
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which the district manager or 
some other official would make the 
announcement that we had come to 
bury Old Man Depression. In 
some cases pall bearers, funeral 
mourners and coffins were em- 
ployed. The speaker would then 
indicate that somebody from head- 
quarters was there to bring the 
good news. 

Up to this point the name of the 
gasoline had been kept secret. 


The Siren and 
the Fire Bell 


The name “Fire-Chief” would 
then be announced. The buzz of 
conversation that ensued would be 
harshly interrupted by the sound 
of a siren and fire bell planted off- 
stage. This was the entering signal 
for a group of young men, and, in 
some cases, young girls with red 
shirts or red dresses, bearing arm- 
fuls of fire hats which were passed 
out to the audience. 

At each of these meetings, a 
representative of the advertising 
division or the advertising agency 
made the announcement. He 
would give the history of the gaso- 
line, tell why the new product was 
made and show the newspaper ad- 
vertising scheduled. At a given 
signal, a cloth-mounted twenty- 
four-sheet poster, which included 
a gigantic fire hat about eleven 
feet high, was unveiled. 

The cloth banners, window dis- 
plays and direct-mail literature 
were also displayed. 

Then the speaker would tell 
about the radio program and ex- 
hibit a large broadside. 

There would be a short inter- 
lude during which one of the local 
officials would make a suitable ad- 
dress, after which the representa- 
tive of the advertising staff would 
again take the floor and explain 
the theory and practice of selling 
and distributing the fire hats for 
the kiddies. 

No orders were taken at the 
meetings because it was a strict 
rule that check or money orders 
must accompany each order. 

These meetings were a fore- 
runner of a series of zone meet- 
ings, hundreds of which were held 
in all parts of the country, right 
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up to the day of the placing of the 
first advertisement in the news- 
papers. 

Before the men were sent back 
to the field, they were given broad- 
sides showing specimens of all our 
advertising as well as order blanks 
for fire hats and dealer newspaper 
cuts. 

Thus the excitement was kept 
stirred up. Dealers, sales person- 
nel and others caught the spirit of 
the campaign. 

On April 15, in hundreds of 
cities, our local people staged 
parades. These parades varied in 
size and magnitude from a dozen 
or so dealers’ cars in line follow- 
ing a Texaco tank truck with 
sirens and bells making a tour of 
the city, to huge organized parades 
in the larger cities, led by a brass 
band, sometimes with city officials 
in the van, old and new fire trucks, 
employees and dealers with their 
families, and girls dressed up in 
fire chief regalia. 

Our dealers, at their own ex- 
pense, ran both radio page and 
product advertising. 

We are showing very definite 
sales increases and the campaign 
has thus far done several outstand- 
ing things. 

In the first place, it has im- 
proved the morale of the entire 
organization, including dealers. In 
the second place, it very likely has 
decreased the turnover in dealers 
which most oil companies agrae is 
rather alarming just now, due to 
natural discouragement on account 
of general business conditions. The 
third, and in our opinion, the most 
important, is that it made the man 
at the pump talk about our product. 

Without any disrespect to some 
of the fine fellows at the pump, 
there are scattered throughout any 
set-up a number of men who act 
in a mechanical capacity and de- 
liver product with hardly anything 
more than the customary greeting 
or salutation. Texaco Fire-Chief 
advertising carried right down to 
the newest boy at the pump and it 
brought a good human selling 
story into play which he trans- 
ferred to the customer and from 
which we are getting a very defi- 
nite and pleasant reaction. 
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Employees to Own New York 
‘ ° °.9 
“Evening Graphic” 

A program of employee ownership « 
the New York Evening Graphic has f. 
announced by Bernarr Macfadder 
owner and publisher of that paper. <A 
new corporation will be organized wit 
a capitalization of 20,000 shares o 
Class A no-par value stock and 80,00 
shares of Class B no-par non-voting ¢ 
per cent preferred stock. 

Employees will be given the oppx 
tunity to subscribe for the Class B 
stock, at $25 a share, by deducting 1 
to 25 per cent from their weekly sala 
ries. When 50,000 shares have bee: 
fully paid for, all stock will become vot 
ing stock and the employees will acquir 
control of the paper on purchasing a 
ditional shares 

Over 90 per cent of the employe: 
have already subscribed for stock, it is 
reported. 


Glove Makers Plan Group 
Advertising 


At a convention of the National A 
sociation of Leather Glove and Mitten 
Manufacturers held at Gloversville 
N. Y., a resolution was adopted instruct 
ing the advertising committee to perfect 
plans for an advertising campaig: 
‘lans call for the use of business 
papers and poster placards for “behind 
the counter” advertising. 


Now the Sealed Power 


Corporation 

The Piston Ring Company, Muskeg 
Mich., has changed its name to the 
Sealed Power Corporation. The company 
plans to increase its line by the addi- 
tion of pistons, pins and cylinder sleeves 
and has chosen the new name as more 
inclusive of the entire line. The com- 
pany has used “Sealed Power’? as a 
merchandising and advertising capt 


Now the Pittsburgh-Standard 


Envelope Company 

The Pittsburgh Envelope Company and 
The Standard Envelope Manufacturing 
Company’s Pittsburgh plant have heen 
consolidated, with factory and sales of 
fices at 32 Boulevard of the Allies, Pitts 
burgh. The name of the consolidation 
will be the Pittsburgh-Standard Envelope 
Company. 


Joins Radio Station WHAD 
R. F. White, formerly with the Atlanta 


Sunday American, has joined the com 
mercial department of radio station 
WHAD, Milwaukee. He was at one 
time national advertising manager of th 
Milwaukee Sentinel and Wisconsin \ 


Appointed by Dorothy Gray 
Francois Nazare has been appointed t 
the position of general manager 
Dorothy Gray. New York, toilet prépara 
tions. James W. Newman will continu 
in his present capacity as sales manager 


of 
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scene, Claude G. Bowers’ brilliant articles 
in the Chicago American play no minor 
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BALTIMORE Gains Diregea 


Investigation disclosing that much of the Bermuda trav 
originates in the territory best served by the Port of Bafost reac 
timore, the Clyde-Mallory Lines will establish a weekffinpapers 


passenger steamship service from Baltimore to Bermud 
beginning Saturday, June 25. he 


ily 


tions for more than 400 passengers, will be placed in this servi H 


The new twenty-knot, turbine-driven Shawnee, with accommo 


sailing from Baltimore every Saturday. 


ORNING 


The inauguration of this Baltimore-to-Bermuda service let York: Jon 
San Franet 


further emphasis to the above-average business activity of Bel petrote 
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ir 





ida travgore. And, as most advertisers already know, Baltimoreans are 
ort of Bafost readily reached through the advertising columns of The 
a week™npapers—morning, evening and Sunday. 

Bermu 


he Sunpapers in May 
omépPaiily (M & E) 294.029 


HE aettics SUN 


ORNING SUNDAY 
York: John B. Woodward, Inc. Chicago: Guy 8. Osborn, Inc. 
San Franciseo: G. Geo. Krogness Atlanta: Garner & Grant 

Detroit: Jos. R. Scolaro St. Louis: O. A. Cour 
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PULITZER PRIZE, having come to 


the members of The Free Press staff for the 
finest piece of reportorial work of the year, 
marks the third national award in one year 
for journalistic excellence. Also chosen by 
N.W. Ayer & Son, Inc., as one of the six 
most beautiful newspapers in America, based 
upon typography, layout, art and printing. 
Also, photograph taken by staff photogra- 
pher for the Sunday Free Press Rotogravure 
section chosen to be hung in both the Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia International Salons 
of Photography. Obviously, The Free Press 
takes some pardonable measure of pride in 
directing attention at this time to these 
awards that have come to it as a result of 
merit in journalistic activity. Work of this 
sort naturally suggests reader- 


acceptance, and that advertising in this news- 


paper is properly companioned. THE 


DETROIT FREE PRESS 
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Modern Business Has No Use for 
Autocratic, One- Man Control 


loday Management Has the Wisdom to Take the Juniors of the 
Organization into Its Confidence 


By Lee H. Bristol 


Vice-President, Bristol-Myers Company 
President, Association of National Advertisers, Inc. 


N reviewing the progress and 

advance of business organization 
during the last decade or two, it 
becomes increasingly apparent that 
new fundamentals of management 
have been developed and are in the 
process of further development. 

In the first place, an outstanding 
weakness of former industrial or- 
ganization set-ups is exposed by 
the modern type of organization 
that is complete in its personnel. In 
the days when business was less 
complex, it was by no means un- 
usual to discover the head of a 
business performing many of the 
duties now recognized as suf- 
ficiently important to justify sepa- 
rate department heads. Certainly, 
with the growth of the idea of 
specialization, which is applied not 
only to educational training, but to 
factory procedure as well, it is 
only natural that management or- 
ganization of itself should benefit 
by the advantages derived under 
better functional alignment. 


Inspiration 
Stifled 


What a tragedy it is to observe 
businesses today that have not kept 
pace with this tendency. Responsi- 
bilities, in such cases, are so closely 
assumed in individual hands that the 
whole tendency toward progress is 
slowed down to the pace of a sin- 
gle individual; and the inspiration 
which should come from those 
sources that have departmental re- 
sponsibilities is stifled. 

The progressive management of 
today recognizes the value of de- 
velopment in its junior executives 
and the next group behind them; 
and it is only through the respon- 

Reprinted by special permission from 
a forthcoming. book by Mr. Bristol 
“Profits in Advance” (Harper & 
Brothers.) 


sibilities and the training for lead- 
ership that the capable and experi- 
enced executives of tomorrow can 
be produced. I hold no brief for 
over-organization, and _ certainly 
simplicity should be the key-note. 


Authority Goes 
with Responsibility 


Since the greatest asset of a 
strong thinker is the ability to re- 
duce problems to their simplest 
terms, so also an organization 
should mold itself to a pattern that 
has simplicity as its key-note, but 
the day of the lone autocratic, 
single-captained organization has 
passed. Duties are now properly 
segregated into the natural divi- 
sions under which that direction 
should fall. And with it, author- 
ity is made an integral counter- 
part of responsibility. The pater- 
nalistic form of management is 
passing, and today we can find the 
business of “associates” dedicated 
in a harmonious group to the uni- 
fied interest of that particular busi- 
ness. 

Look about you everywhere to- 
day and you will find, possibly to 
a surprising degree, a change that 
has subtly been taking place in the 
personnel of the advertising busi- 
ness as a whole. With the growing 
importance of this force in sell- 
ing, there has been attracted an 
increasingly greater number of the 
educated brains of the country that 
are being turned out from the im- 
portant educational centers of the 
United States. 

The effect of this migration has 
not been fully felt as yet, but 
under analysis it would appear ob- 
vious that the future of raising the 
intellectual standards of advertising 
as a profession is well assured, and 
it is no longer to the advertising 
agencies alone that this appeal to 
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the younger, newly educated men 
is being made, but we see con- 
stantly the opening demand within 
the confines of manufacturers 
reaching out eagerly to absorb the 
new thinkers. 

Since business is designed pri- 
marily for the creation of a profit, 
so today the modern management 
rallies ‘round that one central 
point. Each department head finds 
himself a part of the firm to whose 
hands is intrusted a portion of the 
profit-making task, and the “hush- 
hush” days of inordinate secrecy 
are rapidly passing. 

Certainly, executive material is 
actually developed only among 
those who have understood, shared 
in, and contributed to the major 
task of business. I, personally, am 
a great believer in a system of in- 
centives as an inspiration source 
throughout industry. 

Enough big businesses of today 
have shown the satisfactory results 
of labor wage-incentives to require 
no further defense of that system 
as applied to production. But 


many organizations, I believe, have 


overlooked the opportunity for 
similar incentives as a fundamental 
basis for the established wages to 
all their creative and operating per- 
sonnel throughout the organiza- 
tion. 

Perhaps the day will soon be 
here when bonuses for salesmen 
will become standard practice. For 
department heads, certainly their 
efforts as expressed in terms of the 
sales achievement task should be 
rewarded. In view of the fact 
that they do not share solely the 
authority or responsibility for cer- 
tain types of expenditure, it would 
be unfair to base their bonus com- 
pensation solely on the net profit 
showing. But a check on their 
participation can rightfully be made 
by imposing certain tolerance lim- 
its of profit which must be attained 
before applying a bonus system on 
sales. 


Rewarding All 
Departments 


Since the volume of profitable 
sales is the first objective in busi- 
ness activity, that becomes the 
logical basis for such a plan, and 
I would urge the extending of that 
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type of reward in varying ways to 
those departments of a business or- 
ganization that are sometimes over- 
looked when the spotlight is fo- 
cused on the sales and advertising 
departments. For example, the 
credit department can prove itself 
entitled to executive recognition 
and rewards, even as the purchas- 
ing and the accounting departments 
are equally entitled to a participa- 
tion in the whole profit job, of 
which their task becomes an essen- 
tial part. 


Rewarding the 
Executive 


For executives, the modern or- 
ganization is increasingly disposed 
to offer attractive inducements that 
will bring forth the greatest effort 
and attract the greatest ability. 
Publicity has been given in the 
past to some successful organiza- 
tions where the bonuses to the ex- 
ecutives totaled large amounts, but 
quite apart from the discussion as 
to whether or not such bonuses 
were excessive, there lies the fun- 
damental that such businesses were 
successful and that they would at- 
tract and do attract the keenest 
abilities. 

It is trite to re-state that America 
is a country of opportunity, and 
yet that fundamental idea is still 
a fountain source of inspiration. 
What young person occupying even 
a humble position in a modern busi- 
ness today, if he is fired with any 
ambition, does not harbor a secret 
satisfaction in believing that the 
president of his company is well 
rewarded for his efforts, and, as a 
corollary to that thought, believes 
that some day he will occupy that 
exalted position and receive com- 
parable returns? The _ thought 
alone becomes an incentive. 

For the major executives, their 
real leadership is shown not alone 
in the clear thinking behind ex- 
ecutive decisions, but appears in 
the ability to select their other 
executives and department heads 
wisely. Tolerance and sympathy 
are certainly the key to successful 
leadership today. 

In the rushed tempo of modern 
business we sometimes neglect the 
amount of kindly personal consid- 
eration due to one another in the 
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business family, and that is one of 
the prices, doubtless, for the quick- 
ened pace. Perhaps we could all 
do well occasionally to turn the 
seritimental spotlight upon the per- 
sonnel in our business organiza- 
tions. 

The struggle for business suc- 
cess should not require of its par- 
ticipants too ruthless a lack of 
consideration, or lack of sympathy 

ith the aims and aspirations of 
individuals who are a part in it. 

We often find in the modern 
business set-up of today the oper- 
ating committee or the executive 
staff. This comprises all the es- 
sential department heads and ex- 
ecutives of the company, and at its 
periodic conferences (weekly gen- 
erally) matters of general interest 
and importance to all phases of the 
business are brought out for opin- 
ion and frank discussion. 

It is a great opportunity for an 
exposition of varying viewpoints ; 
it often proves itself a redeeming 
exhaust valve for honest disagree- 
ments of policy and procedure, 
and the chief executive worthy of 
his name can so preside over such 
meetings as to permit adequate free 
expression of views, devoid of any 
personalities, and in cases of ap- 
parently irreconcilable clashes of 
viewpoint can gracefully withhold 
the inevitable executive final deci- 
sion in such a way that even the 
irreconcilables can find no grounds 
for disgruntled feelings or loss of 
enthusiasm. 


A Library for 
Future Guidance 


Here factory, purchasing, sales, 
advertising, export, etc., meet so 
that policies and decisions embrace 
full consideration of all phases of 
the business activity. Decisions, 
when made, are written out and 
become matters of permanent rec- 
ord, and such decisions, unless 
reopened or revised, become a com- 
plete reference library for the 
progress and development of the 
company, and for the guidance of 
the future. 

In group form this committee or 
staff can become the keystone for 
the morale and esprit of any or- 
ganization, reflected through its 
membership, which permeates 
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throughout an organization. It 
gives distinctiveness, character, and 
individuality even to the biggest 
of the modern corporate units. 

What is the stuff inside of busi- 
ness—the stuff that doesn’t get such 
broad publicity and which the out- 
sider doesn’t hear about diréctly? 
It is found in those organizations 
where the management has the wis- 
dom to take the juniors of the or- 
ganization into their confidence. 
It is found in the inter-relation- 
ships among the personnel. 

The modern business structure 
possesses a frankness and candor 
that doubtless would shock the ex- 
ecutive of a generation ago. 
“Secrets,” in the mysterious sense. 
of the word, no longer exist. Prob- 
lems are revealed to the men. 

Again appears the new enlighten- 
ment, where the management is at 
pains to make sure that the sales- 
men see the executives’ problem. 
This need be done at no expense 
to executive dignity, but it is an 
ideal means of inspiring a sy mpa- 
thetic and cordially co-operative 
viewpoint on the part of the sales 
force. 

By the same token today’s man- 
agement executive goes out into the 
field, finds out first-hand the sales- 
men’s problems, and he no longer 
can look upon the organization as 
a thing apart. 

I recommend a trip each year, 
for business executives of compa- 
nies with national distribution, in- 
to the market and about the land, 
to see the country as a whole. 
There is where new problems crys- 
tallize; there one finds evidences 
of changes; there is where the 
competitive factors are revealed 
with greatest clarity. And again 
I would recommend close personal 
contact with the factory and with 
other plants too, in order that that 
viewpoint may be enriched. 


New 


“Automatic Gazette,” 
Publication 
Automatic Gazette is a new semi- 


monthly publication published at 537 
South arborn Street, Chicago. Robert 
K. Gibbs is editor and business manager. 
C. L. Huntley, formerly of the Coin 
Machine Journal, and Walter D. Hild- 
reth, formerly with the Billboard Pub- 
lishing Company, are in charge of ad- 
vertising. 





The Case for the Hardware Men 


Goop HARDWARE 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

On page 35 of your issue of 
May 19 you review a survey of 
the sale of electrical appliances 
made by the Electrical Merchan- 
dise Joint Committee of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion. 

Unfortunately this survey tells 
only part of the story and not all 
of it. As a result, the findings are 
inaccurate and entirely misleading. 

According to this investigation, 
department stores do 24 per cent 
of the retail business on electrical 
appliances and hardware stores do 
only nine-tenths of 1 per cent. 
Every available source of infor- 
mation refutes these figures. The 


business done by department stores 
does not approach 24 per cent of 
the total business in electrical ap- 
pliances and the business done by 


hardware dealers is many times 
greater than they are given credit 
for in this survey. 

For example, I think we can 
take the figures of the U. S. Cen- 
sus of Distribution as reasonably 
accurate and certainly unbiased. 
Sales figures by commodities have 
been published for the State of 
Connecticut, which, I think, we can 
take as a reasonably typical State. 

In Connecticut, hardware deal- 
ers do 8.2 per cent of the business 
on electrical appliances; depart- 
ment stores 11.3 per cent and 
furniture stores 1.4 per cent. Com- 
pare these figures with those given 
in the survey of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association which 
show hardware dealers nine-tenths 
of 1 per cent; department stores 
24 per cent; furniture stores 9.9 
per cent. 

The complete report gives infor- 
mation by individual commodities, 
some of which must be amazing 
to anyone who understands distri- 
bution in the electrical field. For 
example, the survey indicates that 
hardware dealers sell 17.5 per cent 
of all electrical ranges and that 
utilities sell 32.5 per cent. I wish 


it were true that hardware dealers 
do such a large percentage of the 
electric range business. But, un- 
fortunately, the figure is entirely 
too high, although hardware deal- 
ers are taking up the sale of elec- 
tric ranges just as they have in 
the last three or four years gone 
vigorously into the sale of electric 
refrigerators. 

The whole trouble goes right 
back to the basis on which this 
survey was conducted. Informa- 
tion was secured from manufac- 
turers as to the relative percentage 
of each manufacturer’s business 
sold to various types of outlets 
Sales through wholesalers were 
disregarded entirely, yet a large 
part of the electrical appliance 
business goes through wholesalers. 
Department stores, of course, buy 
most of their merchandise direct 
from the manufacturer. 

This survey, therefore, may be 
a fair analysis of the business 
done direct from manufacturers to 
retailers. But as an analysis of 
the sale of all electrical appliances, 
it shoots very wide of the mark 

It is unfortunate that this sin- 
cere attempt to get accurate mar- 
keting information should have 
gone wrong. We all realize the 
need for exact information about 
distribution. But to anyone who 
understands the marketing of elec- 
trical appliances, this survey must 
look like an obvious attempt to 
make out a good case for the de- 
partment store. 

LEONARD TINGLE, 
General Manager. 


New Accounts to Gottschaldt- 
Humphrey 


The Champion Fibre Company, (an 
ton, N. C., the Greyling Realty Cor 
poration, New York, and the Atlanta 
Sheet Metal Works, Atlanta, Ga., have 
appointed Gottschaldt-Humphrey, Inc 
Atlanta, to direct their advertising ac- 
counts. 


Join Detroit Art Studio 
Floyd Munson, formerly with the 
Artists Guild, New York, and Jaco) G 
Vandesande, who has been free lancing. 
have joined the art staff of Meinzinger- 
Quail, Inc., Detroit art studio. 
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“At the present time I just can’t afford 
the money for True Story. I used to buy 
it when I was downtown. I stopped when 
the depression hit us. My husband is a 
carpenter and I cannot buy True Story too mt 
now since there is no steady money com- ' 
ing in. My daughter sells magazines and 
I got subscriptions from her for the... , 
...and...I like these magazines and 
think them very excellent. I got them 
for quite a while before the depression 
ever hit us. I will buy True Story again I think t 
when times get better. I like the stories . ‘ 
in it. In fact, there is nothing I could 
suggest to improve it.” 


sting oO} 





an issue 


is very 


bopy of 17 


“ EFORE THE DEPRESSION EVER 
HIT US” few skilled workmen were 
better paid than carpenters. It is cer- 

tainly not presumptuous to say that house- _ in them, she is not buying, she can't! 
wife number 183 was a class A prospect _ the depression has hit her. 
for advertised merchandise when she was Subscription circulation does not i. 1» 
buying True Story regularly and when she form with today’s selling methods. 
subscribed for three other women’s maga- today are made to families who ar @ 
zines from her daughter. ployed, who have money and a willingwa 

But now work is scarce for carpenters. —_ spend. Employment may stop withinawal 
“There is no steady money coming in.” House- _ or at most, within a month. Yet subs 
wife number 183 has been hit by the de- _ tion circulation gathers a market forad 
pression. She has stopped buying. She bas _tisers for a period lasting up until 
stopped buying True Story too. But these sub- _ years. Magazinecirculation mustcon 
scription magazines—which she admits and immediately weed out unemployed 
are excellent—have not stopped. The post- non-buying families for the adverts 
man brings them every month and will _ get full value from his investment. 
continue to do so until the subscription The case on the opposite page, also 
expires. the True Story Keenan Newsstand St 

Even though this housewife admits the _ illustrates how newsstand circulation 
excellence of her three subscription maga’ _ercises this important function which 
zines and probably readsthe advertisements _ scription circulation lacks. 


* NEWSSTAND SALE RECHECKS icy 


OUSE' 
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husband has a good job and we own 
own home. I think most people 
too much. True Story is the most 
sting of all magazines. I would not 
an issue. I like the love stories the 
ofall the stories in the magazine 
Ithink the Home Making Depart- 
is very interesting. I never lend 


popy of True Story.” 


OUSEWIFE NUMBER 372 still con- 
tinues to buy True Story regularly 
at the newsstand every month. She 

smost people “worry too much.” She 
rally would for her husband “bas a 
job” and they own their own home. 
eady employment and money to spend 
pute a buyer—a buyer for your mer- 
hdise and a buyer of newsstand maga- 
s. The family without money or a will 
sto spend and without employment 
of the newsstand market. 
ewsstand buyers must necessarily have 
y money to spend and a willingness to 


dit. They must necessarily have a de- 


"Ppor the magazine at the time of the 
ase. They openly acknowledge a 
g attitude. 
ewsstand circulation weeds out the nony 
g families for you simultaneously 
the time a family stops buying. Your 

isement in mewsstand magazines is 
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free from waste. You get none of the fam- 
ilies who were buying last month or last 
year—you get families who are buying now 
and only newsstand circulation exercises 
this selectivity — and True Story has the 
largest newsstand sale in the world. 

A recent investigation of True Story 
newsstand buyers by the William C. Keenan 
Company shows conclusively that 98% 
of the families reading True Story regu- 
larly are gainfully employed. The investiga- 
tion also disclosed the fact that 83 % of the 
families who no longer read True Story 
quit buying the magazine because they 
couldn’ t afford it. 

Every magazine advertiser will find this 
study interesting and helpful. If you have 
not seen or read the complete study, we 
will gladly send you one. 


MKET-BOOK EVERY MONTH * 





The Evolution of the Advertising 
Agency 


Once Mere Peddler of Space, It Has Developed Gradually into a 
Creative and Counseling 


Tue Prestpent’s Researcn COMMITTEE 
on Socrat TRENDS 


New York 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Somew here I have picked up the state- 
ment that “Prior to 1915 the advertising 
agent was largely a passive middleman 
space broker.” 

Professor Cover, of the University of 
Chicago, writes expressing surprise that 
this should have been true as recently 
as 1915. The transition I am after is, 
I believe, the one from the agent as 
publisher’s agent, buying space at whole- 
sale and selling it at retail, to the ad- 
justment that followed the adoption of 
a uniform commission rate, wherein the 
agency shifted to the role of active copy 
agent of the advertiser. 

Should you place this 
hy the bulk of agencies 
1915? If so, about when? 

Ropert S. Lynp, 
Section on Consumption Habits. 
fully 


AVES TISING history 
justifies the surprise with 
which Professor Cover meets the 
statement that “prior to 1915 the 
advertising agent was largely a pas- 
sive middleman space _ broker.” 
There is evidence aplenty to indi- 
cate that this role was dropped 
long before 1915. 

Of course, use of the word 
“prior” makes the statement flex- 
ible in its accuracy but if its use 
is meant to imply that 1915 dates 
the definite change, it is not cor- 
rect. Brokerage surely ceased many 
years earlier. No specific year can 
be mentioned because the change 
was one of evolution and, as with 
all such transitions, was a gradual 
one, 

Frank Presbrey, in his boo‘ on 
‘The History and Development of 
Advertising,” states that the “tran- 
sition from mere space selling to a 
service that contemplated conduct 
of every phase of the advertiser's 
campaign—a change that came by 
degrees over a period of twenty 
years—began around 1890 and was 
coincident with the wide expansion 
of interest when the manufacturer 
found that quantity production re- 
quired the creation of new demand.” 

Service agencies began to func- 
tion in the '90’s and grew rapidly 


shift 
than 


general 
earlier 
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Service 


in the period from 1900 to 1905, the 
period during which the art de- 
partment became a part of the ad- 
vertising agency. 

It is as difficult to date the time 
of transition from the brokerage 
function as it is to date the incep- 
tion of the advertising agency busi- 
ness itself. The best available data 
on the early days, of course, are 
recorded in “Forty Years an Ad- 
vertising Agent,” by George I’. 
Rowell, founder of Printers’ Ink. 
He had practically retired from 
business as an active agent in the 
early 1900's and his memoirs have 
little to say about the evolution 
which was then under way. 

More important than the time of 
change is the reason which brought 
about the change from a middle- 
man purveying space to an organ- 
ization equipped to render an ex- 
pert and specialized service to 
advertisers. Competition among th« 
agents in the 1890’s clearly proved 
that the only way advertising vol- 
ume could be increased was 
through the creation of new ad- 
vertisers and greater effectiveness 
in results from advertising. To ac- 
complish this, agents spread thei 
province to include the preparation 
of copy, designing of trade-marks. 
illustration and typography. 

Mr. Rowell maintained a sizable 
printing office of his own at 10 
Spruce Street, under the jurisdic- 
tion of Typographical Union No 
and with its own Chapel. Here 
were set advertisements for numer- 
ous clients and here was born 
Printers’ INK, July, 1888. 

But even prior to that, the pres- 
ent editor of Printers’ INK was 
employed by the Rowell agency as 
a professional advertisement writer 
—probably a pretty poor one. His 
claim to having been the first 
agency man was sometimes disputed 
by the late Joseph Addison Rich- 
ards who wrote excellent copy for 
his employers, the now extinct J. H. 
Bates agency, on Pears’ Soap, 
Chocolat Menier and other for- 
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cign accounts. Agencies like N. W. 
\yer, J. Walter Thompson, etc., 
rendered a good type of service 

ng before 1880, but it is believed 
that partners in those firms did the 
actual work rather than profes- 
sional copy men. 

Art directors, Mr. Presbrey 
points out, did not arrive in the 
agency until about 1900. Such 
added functions strengthened the 
relationship of the agency to the 
advertiser as an advisory counsel. 
While brokeraging of newspaper 
service was indulged in less and 
less. the agent’s relation to the 
publisher did not change, rather his 
relationship to the advertiser grew. 

Because of varying experiences, 
there may have been agents who 
continued as brokers even as late 
as 1915—some astute observers be- 
lieve they can be spotted just 
around the corner even in 1932! If 
so, they represented only lingering 
traces of the earlier era. The gen- 
eral opinion is that it was about 
1905 when the present theory of 
agency set-up can be regarded as 
having been nationally established. 
At that time agencies already had 
progressed to a point of forming 
opinions on the commission rate. 

Two rates prevailed and agencies 
were known either as “10 per 
centers” or “15 per centers,” with 
the better agencies moving to 15 
per cent as increased demands 
were put upon them for service to 
their clients. From these transitions 
has evolved the agency of today, 
rendering a personal service of 
high fiduciary character with re- 
spect to its relations with adver- 
tisers.—[Ed, Printers’ INK. 


Made Advertising Manager, 


Aluminum Industries, Inc. 

Rruce V. Keller, former assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, has been appointed 
alvertising manager of Aluminum In- 
lustries, Inc., Cincinnati, Permite alumi- 
num, bronze and steel automotive prod- 
ucts. He succeeds R. C. Glandorf who 
has been transferred to Chicago. 


With New York “Evening 
Post” 


B. Harrison Cassel, formerly in charge 
of national advertising of the Radto 
Guide, New York, has joined the na- 
tional advertising department of the 
New York Evening Post. 
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Radio Commission Reports to 
Senate 


If commercial advertising through 
radio broadcast is to be reduced and 
controlled, new legislative powers should 
be granted the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion. This in substance is the report 
of the Commission, submitted in com- 
pliance with the request of a resolution 
introduced by Senator Couzens and 
amended by Senator Dill. 

Chairman Saltzman and Commis 
sioner Lafount dissent from the ma- 
jority view. They hold that provisions 
of Section 4 of the Radio Act give 
the Commission the necessary authority 
to control commercial broadcasts, should 
a plan for control be adopted. 

he report states that a study re- 
veals that 6.55 per cent of the total 
broadcast hours of all stations is de- 
voted to sales talks. It was the sense 


of the resolution introduced by Senator 
Couzens that commercial credit should 
be limited to sponsorship mention. On 
this point the Commission reports that 
such limitation, at present, does not 
appear practicable and satisfactory. 


J. G. Jones Heads New York 
Sales Managers 


John G. Jones, vice-president of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, has been 
elected president of the New York Sales 
Managers’ Club. He succeeds Oliver 
Benz, director of sales of the Du Pont 
Cellophane Company. J. George Fred- 
erick, president of the Business Bourse, 
has been elected vice-president and W. 
A. McDermid, of Van Schmus, Mce- 
Dermid & Crawford, has been made as- 
sociate vice-president. 

Carol Lyttle, of the Dictaphone Sales 
Corporation, and J. W. Johnson, of 
the Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
have been made secretary and treasurer, 
respectively. 


A. C. Barrell with Birch-Field 
Agency 

A. C. Barrell, formerly Eastern man- 

ager of the People’s Popular Monthly, 

and later with the research department 

of the J. C. Penney Company, has joined 

Birch- Field & Company, Inc., New York, 
as an account executive. 


Church Grape Juice Plans 
™ : 
Campaign 
The Church Grape Juice Company, 
Kennewick, Wash., has appointed Bots- 
ford, Constantine & Gardner to direct 
an advertising campaign. Newspaper 
space with an extra purple color to 
feature the grapes will be used. 


Appoint A. H. Billingslea 


The California Counties Farm Bureau 
Monthlies, Berkeley. Calif., have ap- 
pointed A. H. Billingslea, publishers’ 
representative, New York, as their East- 
ern advertising representative. 





BANNER DAY 
in BOSTON 


The Boston|( 
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HERE... 


Adverusing Results 
can be measured KV ONCE 


IRR YEARS The Sunday Globe has been the outstanding medium 
chosen by furniture and department stores for delivering the news 
of their offerings. 
These stores are exacting buyers of newspaper space. They know 
beyond any question of a doubt which papers bring results and which 
do not. 


Significant from the standpoint of the advertiser is the fact that on 
Monday Boston's furniture and department stores do a banner business 
... Often larger than any other day of the week. Store executives them- 
selves trace this result to their policy of concentrating their Sunday 
advertising in The Globe—the only newspaper which holds its readers 
seven days a week. 


And these same merchants are finding that the morning and evening 
editions of The Daily Globe deliver the same high standard of results to 
develop sales later in the week. For The Daily Globe reaches the same 
kind of readers as a recent AAAA survey conclusively showed. 


Use the seven-day yardstick in determining what paper reaches the 
homes of its readers. For it is in the home that most significant pur- 
chases are determined, most large buying decisions are made. 

Daily and Sunday, The Boston Globe reaches the homes of those who 
are as much interested in the news of the shops as they are in the news 
of the day. The unique make-up of this paper, which gives equal promi- 
nence to advertising and editorial matter, is striking proof that Globe 
readers want to read advertising. And this great family of readers who 
buy the wares advertised is growing year by year 

. . . 
Follow the lead of Boston merchants who have found throughout years 


of experience that The Boston Globe is an advertising medium that gets 
direct and traceable results. 








Listerine Fights Price Cutting 
with Combination Deal 


Bottle of Product and Fillable Container, at 98-Cent Price, Will Be 
Advertised in 200 Newspapers 


ITH one of the largest news- 

paper campaigns ever put be- 
hind a special deal in the drug in- 
dystry, the Lambert Pharmacal 
Company on Friday announces its 
“fillable” bottle combination with 
Listerine. Behind the plan is an 
attempt upon the part of the com- 
pany to bring about price stabiliza- 
tion for one of the largest selling 
items in drug stores. 

The fillable idea grew out of the 
realization on the part of the com- 
pany that many consumers prefer, 
for ordinary use, a container dif- 
ferent from that in which the prod- 
uct has been sold for years. Feeling 
that the familiar package has built 
for itself a tremendous amount of 
good-will during the years that it 
has been on the market, the com- 
pany was reluctant to make a radi- 
cal change in the container. 

The solution, it felt, was to cre- 
ate a new bottle that could be filled 
by the consumer from the regular 
bottle in which he bought Listerine. 
The fillable is light cream pastel in 
color with a black cap. It is square 
in shape, except for a rounded 
shoulder, and flat. Furthermore it 
is comparatively short so that it 
will fit on even the lowest shelf in 
the medicine cabinet and this short 
size combined with the square flat 
shape makes it ideal for use in the 
traveling bag. 

The name of the product is 
blown in the glass across the front 
of the bottle and beneath the name 
are abstract lines to give the de- 
sign finish, The company was 
careful to plan size, shape, color 
and design so that the bottle will 
look as though it contained an anti- 
septic and not a cosmetic, so that 
it will at the same time be good 
enough in appearance to grace a 
dressing table as well as a bath- 
room shelf and, finally, so that it 
will appeal equally to men and 
women, 

It is no secret that Listerine has 
been one of the price footballs of 


the drug industry. The compan 
has taken various steps to counter 
act this condition believing, as J. S 
Norton, vice-president, expresses it, 
that “you can’t get anybody to work 





cant be cured by QUESTIONABLE 
_ MOUTH WASHES 


For quick, vertain 

deodorant effect 

The Fillable Bottle Is Featured in a 
Box in Some Advertisements 





for you if you don’t pay him for 
his work.” Last year on the Coast, 
Lambert conducted an extensive 
campaign against price cutting and 
later distributed anti-price-cuttet 


window displays to druggists 
throughout the country. 
Following its activities along 


these lines the company is using a 
new plan of distribution on _ th 
fillable deal. It will be distributed 
through 200 selected wholesalers 
and will not be offered to notorious 
price-cutters. Certain selected chains 
are to have the deal also. 

The price of the combination is 
98 cents. This includes a regular 
$1 bottle of Listerine and th 
empty fillable. Thus the consumer 
gets a 2-cent reduction from th« 
regular price of the product with a 
fillable thrown in as a premium. A 
special display card has been cre- 
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ated which carries the price promi- 
nently and incorporates the com- 
bination itself as part of the design. 
De alers are being asked not to cut 
the price but to hold it to the sug- 
gested level, which gives them a 
fair profit. 

[he combination is part of a spe- 
ial deal to retailers which consists 
of a dozen 14-ounce ($1) bottles, a 
dozen fillables, a dozen 7-ounce bot- 
tles, four dozen each of the 3-ounce 
and 25-cent size tubes of Listerine 
Tooth Paste, and a dozen tubes of 
Listerine Shaving Cream. Two dis- 
play cards—one for counter and 
one for window—and a shaving 
cream counter display are included. 
The complete offer is sold to the 
dealer at a special price from which 
he gets usual trade discounts. 

Summarizing the deal the com- 
pany, in a special portfolio prepared 
for distribution to dealers, points 
out that the retailer gets: 1—maxi- 
mum discounts, 2—assured profit, 
3--tremendous advertising, 4—con- 
trolled distribution through limited 
supply and 5—a‘new sales idea in 
the fillable. 

\lthough in 1932 the company is 
investing more than $3,000,000 in 
advertising Listerine through mag- 
azines, newspapers and radio, the 
newspaper advertising featuring the 
fillable deal will call for an added 
expenditure. 

The special newspaper campaign 
follows familiar lines. Large phcto- 
graphs head some of the advertise- 
ments and the sales message plays 
upon the familiar halitosis theme. 
Inserted in the advertisements will 
be pictures of the fillable bottle and 
a brief explanation of its advan- 
tages. Price is featured in connec- 
tion with the special deal. 

Other advertisements will be 
limited to the fillable alone. 

The campaign will be run in 
about 200 newspapers and will last 
for five or six weeks. 


Death of Park E. Hinkson 


Park E. Hinkson, president of the 
Hinkson Advertising Company, Madison, 
Wis., died recently. He had been en- 
gaged in the outdoor advertising business 
for twelve years and had been a director 
of the Outdoor Advertising Association 
of Wisconsin. Mr. Hinkson was fifty- 

three years old 
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Homer McKee, Inc., New 
Advertising Business 
Homer McKee, Inc., is a new ad- 
vertising business established at Chi- 
cago. It is headed by Homer McKee, 
who resigned recently as executive 
vice-president of the United States Ad- 
vertising Corporation. Mr. McKee was 
for a number of years president of the 
Homer McKee Company, Inc., which 
earlier this year combined with the 
United States Advertising Corporation 

and Dyer-Enzinger, Inc. 

Robert G. McKee is_ vice-president 
and treasurer of the new firm. More 
recently he has been with the United 
States Advertising Corporation in a 
client contact capacity. Donald J. 
Walsh is secretary of the company. 

The organization will be in charge 
of promotion activities for the Chicago 
Daily News, whose advertising Homer 
McKee has handled for the past year. 

Offices of the company are at 400 
West Madison Street. 


Agate Club Meets at Golf 


Gale Blocki, Jr., of the Condé Nast 
Publications, won low net honors in the 
Agate Club golf tournament, held at La 
Grange Country Club, near Chicago, last 
week. His score for twenty-seven holes 
was 111. R. W. Richardson, of Liberty, 
had the winning low gross card of the 
day—124. H. K. Clark, New York 
Sun, had the lowest number of putts 
for the day. 

Winners of the foursome flights were: 
N. C. Green, H. J. Hurlbut, R. G. 
oes, y. Je Maxted, F. W. McDonald, 

E. Carey, D. D. McCutcheon, D. R. 
aie B. P. Mast, J. M. Badger, 
A. R. Blish and C. = Harrison. 

These were runners-up: S. R. Pen- 
field, A. McKee, Roy meh, R. H. 
Houghton, Dudley Fay, E. Wheeler, 
Frank Tyson, Frank ies R. R. 
Harkness, W. D. Washburn, Thomas 
Verschuur and G. R. Rutherford. 


New England Hotel Group 
Appoints Dorrance, Kenyon 


The New England Hotel Association, 
representing over 300 hotels throughout 
Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut, is undertaking a national news- 
paper campaign in ese centers, in 
cooperation with the national recrea- 
tional campaign for New England, be- 
ing carried on by the New England 
Council. 

This account has been placed with 
Dorrance, Kenyon & Company, Inc., 
Boston advertising company, which is 
also directing the New England Coun- 
cil Recreational Campaign. 


Has Motor Account 


The Niagara Motors Corporation, 
Dunkirk, N. Y., marine motors and 
automotive motor parts, has appointed 
the Cleveland office of Clark-McDaniel- 
Fisher & Spelman, Inc., to direct its 
advertising account. 





What Groucho Says 


He Plans a New Business on the Side 


(5° a lotta spare time now. I 
often get home by six o'clock 
and don’t have more’n a couple 
hours work at night. 

Got Kane’s Sports Merger cam- 
paign out and okayed. When it’s 
all done, Kane doesn’t feel it neces- 
sary to keep talking about it. He 
just wants it run. 

So I think I'll take on a side line 
of personal advertising. There’s 
big demand for it. The demand 
includes everybody who’s got a 
job. He wants to keep it, and he’s 
thinking how to advertise how 
good he is. 

How do I know? ‘Bout twenty 
people every day tell me how hard 
they’re working and how necessary 
they are. 

There’s a beautiful girl in the 
copy department. She used to 
high-hat me. Now she strives to 
please. 

Even Gent. Treas. keeps telling 


me how necessary a keen financial 
mind is to any business, particu- 
larly one which deals in such in- 
tangibles as advertising. 

I think I’ve got him for a client 


already. But I dunno how to get 
his fee. 

Anybody who thinks mebbe he 
might get fired comes and proves 
his case to me. 

Why to me? ’Cuz I’m friendly 
and helpful? Forget it. It’s ’cuz 
I got the Sports Merger biz and 
that’s real billing, therefore I 
probably won't get fired, yet. 

So I think I'll offer my services 
to about 200 of our people at $50 
a year each to advertise their indi- 
vidual genius to the management 
so as to keep their jobs. When 
they get fired my fee stops. I’m 
doing the work anyway, might as 
well get paid for it. 

If I was out of a job, I'd hang 
up my shingle as a personal adver- 
tiser of people and I'll bet I’d make 
a living showing them how to make 
themselves look at least as good as 
they are. 

Why, son, even Boss is wonder- 
ing if he’s any good. In fact most 
all bosses are wondering that. 
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They all need an advice doc to 
take their symptoms and give ’em 
a shot of something. 

Funny how bosses hide their in 
feriority complexes. Some of ’em 
make a noise like bookkeepers and 
talk about how they are sweating 
blood to keep finance on an even 
keel. Some of ’em kinda hide in 
their private offices, too busy to s¢ 
anybody. Some of ’em stay lat 
and make a buzzing like faithfu 
busy bees working overtime. Som: 
of ‘em appoint committees to look 
into the conditions of business 
And a few of ’em work. 

One boss told me the only thing 
that kept him from getting fired 
was the fact that if the directors 
fired him they'd have to fire them 
selves. He was the boss of a bank 

And vice-presidents! Oh, boy, 
what a job there’d be for an ad- 
visor who could make a V. P. 
throw out his chest again! 

Here’s a funny thing. The hired 
help look at the boss as he struts 
into his office, and say: “That guy 
is sure of his job. They can't fire 
him.” 

The boss struts in, shuts his 
door, sags into his padded chair 
and sez to himself: “One thing is 
sure, this joint can’t get along 
without stenogs and clerks, but 
they can get someone for my job 
at half what they pay me!” 

Do you know any customers for 
my side line? Send ’em around. | 
might get a hundred dollars apiecc 
from bosses. 

One thing I’m sure of. So long 
as so many bosses are scared o/ 
their jobs the new boom is gonna 
come hard. 

GroucHo 
of Industrial Design 
Formed 
The Bureau of Industrial Design has 
been formed with offices at 48 West 48t 

Street, New York, for the purpose 
specializing in product and package de- 
velopment. Clarence P. Hornung 
director of design of the new organiza 
tion. George R. Arnold, for nine years 
with the creative staff of the H. K. M: 


Cann Company and William Green, lnc., 
is director of service. 


Bureau 
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RUNNING an eventer 


the daily morning newspaper fi 
ished third. 


National Advertising RepreqfORGE 
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yenter SECOND in 1932 


phead of the daily Globe-Democrat in 

Adveglotal Paid Advertising and 1,376,000 

J. whiglines closer to the heels of the leading 

; ewspaper than it was in the same 
lap of last year’s derby... 


ore advertisers are learning every 
year that The St. Louis Star is a 
steady, dependable thoroughbred 
1 bett#hat rewards its patrons every time 


Repreq@fORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
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“BIG PROFIT’’ 


SIRE: INVESTMENT e DAM: GOOD PRODUCT 


REWARD! 


MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA 








FOUND! 


A new method of profitable merchandising. Latest develop- 
ments in automatic vending can be learned from a consultation 
with the world’s largest manufacturers of coin operated 


machines. Write for our free book “Automatic Merchandising.” 


MILLS NOVELTY COMPANY, 4100 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 
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Selling the Tom Sawyers 


No Kid Stuff—Your Fifteen-Year Old Won't Tolerate It 
By i gage W. Meader 


Copy Staff, N. . Ayer & Son, Inc. 


‘OMETHING seems to happen’ subject. Why do campaigns ad- 

to many an otherwise capable dressed to the boy audience—the 
vriter when he is faced with an most open-minded, eager audience 
order for boy-copy. A glassy look on earth—sometimes fail so dis- 
comes into his eyes. He fumbles at mally? The answer, nine times out 
the keys a moment, and 
then pounds out some such ge 
! ianity as: 

“Hey, Fellers! 
“Look at this fine, lux- 
urious, two-way, dou- 
ble-revolving so - and- 
so!” 
It simply can’t be done 

that way. A_ fifteen-year 


old resents that kind of | 
writing as he resents a pat Could Your Dap’s (2AR 
on the head. He’s not a 


haby, and he has no use go ‘30,000 miles at 


for baby-talk. Remember ‘ 
his imagination has voy- 68 miles an hour? 


aged with Stevenson and 
Kipling, Verne and Dumas. 
“Written-down” copy is an 
insult to his intelligence 
run and action in the 
headline — yes. Drama in 
the text—yes. But no kid = 











stuff. 

He’s worth a closer in- 
spection, this American |= 
youngster. There are six 
or seven million of him, Taking the Juvenile Market Seriously 
aged twelve to seventeen. 

He goes to school, or if his family’s of ten, is copy. And probably the 
circumstances don’t permit school, commonest fault in copy addressed 
he works. Mentally as well as to young America is the patroniz- 
physically he is packed with restless ing attitude. 

energy. His curiosity extends to Think back again to your own 
everything under the sun, and his boyhood, and try to remember how 
practical interests are far more in- you looked forward to being recog- 
clusive than those of the average nized as a man. How eager you 
grown-up. But most notable of all were to start shaving. How you 
his characteristics is a passionate puffed up with pride the first time 
loyalty. His heroes are found not someone called you “Mister Jones” 
only in fiction and the sporting instead of “Master Jones.” 

pages, but in things—motor cars, No one is more intolerant of 
electric refrigerators, radios. And  kiddishness than the boy who has 
what he admires he is ready to just grown out of it. That's why 
fight for. any suggestion of the “Hey, Fel- 

Get a boy on your side, and you___lers” tone in boy-copy means sud- 
have made not merely a sale, but a den death to the advertiser’s hopes. 
salesman. You can be as technical as you 

Now we are at the nub of the like in a boy advertisement, pro- 

51 
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vided you don’t grow dull. Loosely 
used superlatives, and abstract 
phrases such as, “Distinction that 
symbolizes an ideal” will leave 
your boy reader completely cold. 
On the other hand, if you give him 
details, simply and graphically ex- 
plained, he will read a whole page 
of 10-pt. type without skipping a 
word. If it deals with something he 
wants to know, long copy is an 
asset rather than a liability. And 
the boy who reads it will use your 
data to argue down anybody else 
who dares to disparage your prod- 
uct. 

A salesman for a piece of auto- 
motive equipment, who has done a 
great deal of demonstrating at 
motor-shows, tells me that the most 
intelligent questions asked him— 
and often the hardest to answer 
come from youngsters of high- 
school age. 

Remember, your youthful reader 
is the all-round mechanic of the 
family. He fixes the electric iron 
and the washing-machine when 
they are out of order. He puts the 
new tubes in the radio. The chances 
are he has had the car apart and 
put it together again more than 
once. So before you get technical in 
writing to a boy, be sure you know 
as much about the subject as he 
does. One slip and you’re lost. One 
generality that can’t be proved and 
he loses faith in you. When you 
talk about a _ high-compression 
motor or a ‘short-wave converter, 
talk straight. 

The same caution should apply to 
illustrations—another flagrant cause 
of failure in boy-advertising. Boys 
study and absorb every inch of a 
picture. If your artwork is cheap 
or inaccurate, your message is cer- 
tain to be judged accordingly. 

As to a choice between photo- 
graphic illustrations and drawings, 
there is no proof that either style 
commands a decided boy prefer- 
ence. The trend in boys’ magazines 
is toward photography, just as it 
is in other publications. But some 
of the most successful advertisers 
to boys employ drawings with ex- 
cellent effect. It should be remem- 
bered, when using photographs, 
that a large percentage of boy 
readers are themselves camera-wise 
and inclined to be critical. The 
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choice must always depend on the 
subject to be portrayed. And the 
really important point is to make 
the picture interesting and true to 
the facts, whatever the medium. 

Examples of bad advertising to 
boys are all too easy to find. But 
there is a small group of intelli- 
gent advertisers setting the pace in 
the right direction. Leaders in the 
motor car industry, for instance, 
have begun to take boys seriously. 
Other outstanding juvenile cam- 
paigns are being produced by 
makers of flashlights, rubber-soled 
shoes, sporting goods and ammuni- 
tion, and by at least one big utility 
company. 

Good advertisements are being 
written for boys. And they are 
richly repaying the advertisers. 


New Accounts with Rudolf 


Mosse, Inc 

Geo. P. Ide & Company, New York, 
collars, shirts, underwear, etc., have 
placed their advertising account with 
Rudolf Mosse, Inc., ew York. The 
Mosse agency has also been appointed 
to direct the advertising of the Hunter 
Mig. & Commission Company, New 
York, cotton goods, and Ferry Hats, 
Inc., Newark, N. J. 


Joins Bauder-Baker 


Raleigh E. Ross, for six years an ac- 
count executive with Albert Frank & 
Company, Inc., and, more recently, vice 
president of the Mason-Warner Com 
pany, has been elected vice-president of 
Bauder-Baker, Chicago, financial adver 
tising. 


Appoints Spencer Young 
Child Welfare, Washington, D. C.. 
has appointed Spencer Young, publishers’ 
representative, New York, as its adver- 
tising representative in the States of 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware and Maryland. 


Joins Pedlar & Ryan 
Miss Anne Kilpert, formerly with 
Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc., New 
York, has joined the copy staff of Pedlar 
& Ryan, Inc., advertising agency, also 
of that city. 


Appoints Story, Brooks & 
Finley 


The Richmond, Va., 


Times-Dispatch 
has appointed Story, Brooks & Finley, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, as_ its 
national advertising representative. 


Joins Philadelphia Printer 

Joseph R. Stevenson has joined the 
sales staff of the Dando-Schaff Printing ~ 
& Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 
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DVERTISING figures for the 
month of May fairly represent 
business conditions in the Wash- 
ington Market and pointedly 
demonstrate the means employed 
by the Washington Merchants 
to keep busy. 


These figures show that The Star 
had preference of the Washing- 
ton Merchants in their adver- 
tising, printing 208,878 lines 
MORE local display advertis- 
ing than the four other Wash- 
ington newspapers combined. 


The Evening and Sunday Lines 


2d Newspaper 

3d Newspaper 238,613 
4th Newspaper 233,991 
5th Newspaper 191,531 


New York Office 1,073,473 


DAN A. CARROLL . E . 
110 E, 42nd St. The circulation of The Star 


Chicago Office during the month of May showed 

J. E. LUTZ tlw : 7 
eens i es a daily average gain of 7,361 and 
a Sunday average gain of 5,473 
as compared with May, 1931. 


Thus Che Star keeps pace with 
the growth of the Washington 
Market. 
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owest Cost 


1930 General Foods Corporation 
dvertised Certo in five national rural 


mber of replies in the field — and at 
e lowest cost per reply. 


+ + + 


1931 Certo was advertised in three 
ational rural magazines. 


\gain The Country Home drew the 


= @ergest number of replies—at the lowest 
ea@amost per reply. 


“Country 
Fiome 


GETS RESULTS 


PAN 50 PARK AVENUE ....NEW YORK 
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The National Board 
of Printing Types ‘ 
M* 
There is a refining point for the -* rh 
many type faces thrust upon — : 
Typography have b 
Upenisest the Advertising Industry in the ol 
last few years—and that point is your | Man 
Advertising Typographer. Sponsoring : ‘0 7 
aiee’ 
as he hasthe National Board of Printing ea 
Types, the Advertising Industry has vest 
profited by the addition of many new only 
type faces and the abandonment of brug 
many others not worthy of advertising “ sar 
tant p 
usage. But be assured his supply of a 
type faces will take care of all your +d 
more f 
needs if you use a member of the Na M 
A. T. At for your typographical work. _™ 
*Members are located in Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, bl t hy 
Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Toronto, Can., se a 
with National Headquarters at 461 Eighth Ave. in New York City po 
facture 
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There’s Merchandising Gold in 
Neglected Sales Statistics 


Profit-Making Advertising Ideas Often Lie Forgotten in Office 
Filing Cabinets 


By Alvin Dodd 


\ ANY dollar-saving and dollar- 
4 making sales, advertising and 
merchandising ideas lie neglected 
in office filing cabinets. Research- 
minded executives often worry too 
much about the facts they don’t 
have before they are fairly certain 


that they have made full and 
proper use of the facts they do 
have. 


Many companies have discovered 
that they can learn a great deal 
from a simple but thorough analy- 
sis of their actual sales records, 
either current or over a period of 
time, 

Recently a company in the men’s 
wear field conducted an extensive 
investigation. When the facts were 
all in, the sales manager of the 
company went over them carefully 
only to find that not one fact in 
the investigation hadn't been 
brought in at one time or another 
in salesmen’s reports. This incident 
is not related to derogate market 
research which has a very impor- 
tant place in present-day advertis- 
ing and selling. Rather it is told to 
suggest that more companies use 
the facts that they have at their 
disposal as a hopping-off point for 
more profitable research. 


Not Mere Grubbing 
Among Statistics 


The term “sales analysis” may 
sound like a mere grubbing among 
dry statistics but it has the possi- 
bility of exciting and adventurous 
research into dealer and consumer 
buying habits. Sales analysis, prop- 
erly carried out, will tell a manu- 
facturer much about his market 
and his products, the merchandis- 
ing of his products. the direction 
of his sales effort, the possibilities 
and productiveness of his advertis- 
ing 

\ number of companies possess 
the essentials for good analysis; 
first, a careful and complete record 





of sales so arranged as to be 
readily accessible and understood 
and, second, a record which can be 
studied profitably or imaginatively 
to provide the clues to sales-mak- 
ing ideas. 


What One 
Analysis Revealed 


A large food company recently 
discovered that its sales to a large 
chain were dropping rapidly. This 
suggested that further investigation 
be made. However, before the sales 
manager of this company went 
directly to the chain heads, he made 
a study of sales to jobbers and 
dealers in the territory where the 
chain operated. This led him to 
look more deeply into the sales- 
men’s reports from that territory 
and very soon he had a picture of 
what had happened. 

He found that the particular 
cereal product which was suffering 
the most had been one of the heavy 
guns in a price war and that two 
competitors, capitalizing the ill-will 
resulting from the price war, had 
started an aggressive campaign in 
the territory and were slowly un- 
dermining his sales. The problem 
was further complicated by the 
chain’s private brand practices. 

The sales manager’s recommen- 
dation was an aggressive sales 
campaign backed by heavy adver- 
tising in local newspapers to be 
followed by some educational work 
among dealers on the fallacy of 
using a good, staple product as a 
loss leader. Within a few months 
sales began to pick up in the terri- 
tory and have held their own very 
well since. 

Another company in the hard- 
ware field found that its sales to 
a leading Middle-Western jobber 
were dropping rapidly. This com- 
pany has fairly meager sales re- 
ports but the president asked for 
all of the correspondence concern- 
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ing business with the particular 
jobber. In running through the 
letters he found evidence of an 
acrimonious debate between his col- 
lection department and the jobber. 
A personal call by him upon the 
head of the jobbing house uncov- 
ered a very sore spot that had been 
scraped raw by the collection de- 
bate. 

A well kept sales record should 
give information by individual cus- 
tomers, by classes of customers, by 
distributors, by lines, by territories, 
by branches or by salesmen. It 
should uncover the picture of what 
the company is doing in almost any 
type of market, showing various 
types of demand and what prod- 
ucts are being sold through what 
channels of distribution. In addition 
to this, if possible, the statistics 
should be kept on the distribution 
of advertising material and the use 
of this material by jobbers and 
dealers. 

The importance of this latter 
record is shown by the experience 
of a company in the floor covering 
industry. The advertising manager 
of this company noticed certain 
types of dealer helps were not be- 
ing used to any extent by Southern 
jobbers. He checked up on sales 
records and found that the jobbers 
in this territory were not buying 
the types of floor covering cov- 
ered by the dealer helps in ques- 
tion. ‘ 

He made a quick trip to the 
South and found a strong terri- 
torial preference for some floor 
covering and was surprised at the 
influence of the climate in cutting 
down the sales of one of the most 
popular products in the company’s 
line. 


Result: A New 
Product 


Going back to the home office the 
advertising manager recommended 
that a market research be made in 
two Southern States. The result of 
this research was to suggest that 
the company manufacture an en- 
tirely new product which was dif- 
ferent from anything then being 
sold in the South. This new prod- 
uct caught on unusually well, even 
in a depression period. 

With a well kept sales record the 


simplest sort of calculation of sell- 
ing costs, when balanced against 
sales produced by any section of 
the market, begins to show where 
sales expenditures are proving 
profitable. Selective selling caught 
its impetus from just the type of 
sales analysis I have in mind. Sales 
and advertising departments began 
to study their records. One com- 
pany found, for instance, that 70 
per cent of its volume was sold 
to 17 per cent of its dealers. The 
result of such studies has been a 
widespread adaptation, particularly 
during the present time, of the 
process of selective selling with 
the idea of eliminating the un- 
profitable customers. 


Even Orders 
Were Unprofitable 


One sales executive says that 
his company discovered several 
years ago that there were several 
hundred dealers in this country on 
whom it would not have been 
profitable for the salesmen to call, 
even if the salesmen had drawn up 
in front of the doors of these 
dealers’ stores and found filled or- 
der blanks waiting for them. 

Study of sales records not only 
reveals pretty quickly unprofitable 
customers but shows why certain 
customers are unprofitable and the 
possibilities of making them more 
profitable. With these facts before 
him the sales executive can very 
easily determine which customers 
shall be maintained and which shall 
be eliminated. 

Frequently, he will find that it 
is not a matter of unprofitable cus- 
tomers so much as it is a matter of 
product. Particularly in a wide line 
of products it will be found that 
certain customers are unprofitable 
only because they do not show 
profits on certain products. 

Often it is more important to 
drop the classification entirely, or 
not to try to push it with these 
customers, than to drop the cus- 
tomers. 

One company found that sales 
generally were slipping. Salesmen’s 
reports were carefully checked 
along with actual sales records and 
these revealed the fact that the 
medium-priced line of the com- 
pany’s three lines was meeting the 
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most resistance. The top-priced 
line, in spite of the depression con- 
ditions, was holding its volume 
nicely which seemed to indicate that 
the people who had the money were 
still buying quality merchandise. 
The lowest-priced line was show- 
ing some increases but records 
proved that these increases were 
coming entirely from the medium- 
priced line. 

The result of this study was that 
the company this year is pushing 
the top and bottom lines and is in- 
structing its salesmen to fill orders 
on the medium line only on demand 
except with certain dealers who had 
held their volume of the medium 
line satisfactorily. Economies of 
production have been brought about 
so that the lowest-priced line is a 
little more profitable and this line 
is being backed by newspaper and 
direct-mail efforts so as to build 
a large enough volume to take care 
of the profits lost on the medium 
line. 

What is sometimes forgotten in 
making sales analyses is that a 
study of products is really a study 
of demand. From such research can 
be uncovered information concern- 
ing sectional habits, dealer habits, 
slipping products, rising products, 
etc. A company like the National 
Biscuit Company, for instance, by 
a continual study of its records is 
able to govern its production profit- 
ably and also to cut down sales 
costs by not having the salesmen 
pushing certain products in unpro- 
ductive territories. 


Honesty Wanted— 
Not Excuses 


It is to be presumed that any 
system of sales records includes re- 
ports from salesmen and this makes 
it incumbent upon the manufacturer 
to develop a group of responsible 
salesmen who place frankness and 
honesty above alibis. Salesmen’s re- 
ports are not worth the powder to 
blow them up unless the sales man- 
ager knows they are honest. If he 
is sure of this, he can rightfully 
consider his salesmen as so many 
delicate fingers upon the pulse of 
consumer demand. 

In some companies, to be sure, 
this will mean a re-education of 
the salesmen who have come to 
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look upon their reports as alibi 
sheets. It is particularly dangerous 
at a time like this when high-pres- 
sure selling is demanded of so 
many salesmen, for the sales execu- 
tive to place too much faith in 
reports from his sales force unless 
he is certain that his men are be- 
ing frank. Many a man is fright- 
ened of his job and will go out of 
his way to give a good alibi rather 
than to tell the truth which, in the 
long run, if he only realized it, is 
probably a far better alibi than the 
one he has concocted. 


An Aid to Sales 
and Advertising 


Sales analysis should help the 
manufacturer to make his salesmen 
and dealers more accurate guides 
in the preparation of sales and ad- 
vertising ideas. For instance, he 
may uncover certain facts which 
need further verification and one 
excellent source of verification is 
his own sales and dealer organiza- 
tion. 

Often the manufacturer in his 
analysis is inclined to overlook the 
potentialities in the records kept 
by dealers. In the food field, for 
instance. the large chains have rec- 
ords which are indisputably accu- 
rate in reflecting consumer demand 
and consumer buying habits. These 
chains know what they can sell and 
what they should buy and their 
purchasing records are pretty accu- 
rate charts of actual demand, both 
by quantity and by product classi- 
fication. 

I know of several instances where 
manufacturers have made definite 
arrangements to produce only sizes 
and styles specified by certain 
chains. If these chains have proved 
successful merchandisers, such ar- 
rangements should give the manu- 
facturer a pretty good clue to what 
the market wants. 

Even if the manufacturer is 
mistrustful of basing his entire mer- 
chandising policy upon chain de- 
mand, he can check what he has 
learned from large distributors by 
careful investigation among whole- 
salers and a few leading indepen- 
dent retailers. 

It is essential that we emphasize 
the importance of experimenting. 
Facts have a way of refusing to 
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stand still. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary to check and recheck them. 
It is here that the manufacturer 
may be forced to call in market re- 
search, but if his sales analysis has 
been carefully worked out, his in- 
dependent research can work from 
a great many known facts. Thus, 
the manufacturer with a good sys- 
tem of sales statistics and the 
ability to use this system wisely 
will get a great deal more out of 
every dollar he spends in research. 

An excellent example of the re- 
fusal of facts to stand still is the 
experience of a food manufacturer 
in a prairie State. He had for 
years made a product which had 
been popular in the smaller homes 
in city and suburban areas. He 
had never made any effort to culti- 
vate the rural market because of 
an unfortunate early experience. 

Several years ago one of the 
large jobbers handling his products 
failed and it was necessary that 
he find a new jobber. This whole- 
saler took on the line and suddenly 
the salesman in that territory found 
that a big rural market for the 
product was being opened in the 
smaller towns. 

The sales manager of the com- 
pany, reading the salesmen’s re- 
ports, went back into sales records 
and discovered that there had been, 
during the previous year, a ten- 
dency for the product to spread 
into rural districts. 

The next step was to make an 
independent investigation which 
showed that the possibilities of the 
rural market were great. A farm- 
paper and outdoor campaign started 
the ball rolling and today the farm 
market is an important section of 
this manufacturer's distribution. 

At a time when sales and pro- 
duction costs are being carefully 
scanned, when it is essential to get 
the last dollar’s worth of value 
out of every dollar spent, the op- 
portunities lying in the filing cab- 
inet should not be overlooked. 


Kelvinator Appoints 
A. H. Reinach 


A. H. Reinach, formerly with the 
Frigidaire Corporation, has been ap- 
pointed head of the pewly formed 
national business department of the Kel- 
vinator Corporation, Detroit. 
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Outdoor Advertising 
Departmental Program Read 


The program for the outdoor advertis- 
ing departmental to be held on June 21, 
at the convention of the Advertising 
Federation of America has been com 
pleted. George W. Kleiser, president of 
the Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, will be the presiding chairma 
Speakers at the morning session will | 

Kerwin H. Fulton, president, Outdoor 
Advertising, Inc.; C. King Woodbridg 
executive director, Arbuckle Brother 
H. Ledyard Towle, art director, Camp 
bell-Ewald Company; Charles Murpl 
formerly president of the Advertising 
Club of New York; R. D. French, vic 
president for Western sales, Outd 
Advertising, Inc.; and Leonard Dre 
fuss, treasurer, Outdoor Advertising 
Association of America. 

Speakers at the afternoon session w 
be: Herbert E. Fisk, general manager, 
Outdoor Advertising Association f 
America; W. C. D'Arcy, president, 
D’Arcy Advertising Company; D. S 
Schenck, Outdoor Advertising,  Inc.; 
Frank T. Hopkins, manager, National 
Outdoor Advertising Bureau, and Turner 
Jones, vice-president, Coca-Cola Com 
pany. 


Heads Classified Advertising 


Managers 

J. H. Butler, of the Houston, Texas, 
Chronicle, was elected president of the 
Association of Newspaper Classified Ad- 
vertising Managers at its annual con- 
vention held last week at Pittsburgh 
James McGovern, of the Pittsburgh 
Press, was made first vice-president and 
editor of the “Classified Journal,” 
monthly publication of the association 

Cc Carroll, of the New York 
Times, and Charles T. Hardin, of the 
Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch, were re- 
elected secretary and treasurer, respe 
tively. 

James A. Doherty, of the Providence, 

Journal and Bulletin, was elected 

a ft... for one year to fill the un- 
expired term of Mr. Butler. Director 
elected for two years are: Marshall 
Trippe, Indianapolis News; Harold 
Goldman, New York Sun, and Roy 
Ballou, Peoria, Mil., Ste , Star. 


i ee Swift He: Heads Swift & 


a I 
Company 
Charles H. Swift has been elected 

chairman of the board of Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago packers, succeeding his 
brother, Edward F. Swift, who died re- 
cently. Charles H. Swift is a son of 
Gustavus F. Swift, founder of the 
company. 


Export Group Elects 
J. D. Mooney 


Directors of the American Manufac- 
turers’ Export Association have elected 
James D. Mooney, president of the Gen- 
eral Motors Export Company, as presi- 


dent to succeed Edward N, 
resigned. 
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me by post card” 

Sinclair Refining Company’s 
agents and dealers tell the farmer 
in that company’s farm-paper copy. 


And he does. Even though a tele- 
phone is handy, the farmer seems 
to like the idea of just jotting 
down what he needs in the way of 
gasolines and greases on the back 
of a card and mailing it to the 
dealer. 

The card used is the regular 
business reply card on the back of 
which is listed the products the 
dealer carries. Alongside the prod- 


+ 


H. A. Stretch, Advertising Di- 
rector, New York “American” 


Harold A. Stretch, who has been ad- 
vertising director of the Detroit Times, 
has returned to the New York Ameri- 
can as advertising director. He suc- 
ceeds Stuart S. Schuyler who was ap- 
pointed successor to Mr. Stretch about 
two years ago. Mr. Schuyler continues 
with the Hearst organization. 

John W. Fleck, who has been adver- 
tising director of the Syracuse Journal 
and American, has been appointed ad- 
vertising director of the Detroit Times. 


Robert Warner with “Comic 
Weekly—Puck” 
Robert, Warner, formerly New Eng- 


id representative of Cosmopolitan and 

vertising manager of the American 
Piano Company, has joined the Eastern 
staff of the Comic W eekly—Puck, New 
York. He will represent that publica- 
tion in the New England territory. 


Appoints United Agency 
The I. B. Kleinert Rubber Company, 


New . York, has appointed the United 
Advertising Agency, of that city, to 
ect the advertising of Mirelle, a 


eodorant body powder. This appoint- 


ment does not affect the rest of the 
company’s advertising, which will con- 
tinue to be handled by the Federal 


Advertising Agency, Inc., New York. 
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Farmers Call 


Sinclair Dealers 
by Post Card 


uct is a blank in which the farmer 
may indicate the amount desired. A 
space for “remarks” and_ the 
farmer’s name and address com- 
pletes the card which is called the 
“Sinclair Order Card.” The phrase 
“Just sign and mail—no postage 
required” appears at the bottom of 
the card. 

The dealer distributes these reply 
cards to the farmer when he is out 
on his calls or when the farmer 
drops in to make a purchase. The 
dealer fills in his own address on 
the front of the card. Once the 
farmer gets used to the card idea 
it makes sure that Sinclair rather 
than some other dealer will get the 
order. Results, it is stated, have 
been very satisfactory through the 
use of these cards. 


— 
J. L. Meyer Starts Own 


Business 

John L. Meyer, formerly field direc- 
tor of The George W. Mead Paper 
Institute, Madison, Wis., has estab- 
lished his own business at that city un- 
der the name of The John Meyer Press 
Exchange. He will conduct researches 
and make special surveys in the news- 
paper, printing and trade journal fields. 
Mr. Meyer was for many years man- 
aging editor of the National Printer- 
Journalist, Milwaukee. 


Labor Union to Advertise to 


Retain Reputation 
Members of Local 306 of the Mov- 


ing Picture Operators’ Union, New 
York, are to be assessed for the pur- 
pose of financing a newspaper cam- 
paign. Sam_ Kaplan, president, and 
twenty-one officers of the union, are 
under indictment for coercion. It will 
be the purpose of the campaign, an an- 


nouncement from the union states, “‘to 
retain its reputation.” 


“Judge” to Appear Monthly 


° ~ 
During Summer 

Judge, New York, now published 
weekly, will appear monthly during the 
summer months. Only one issue of the 
magazine will be published during July 
and one during August. It is planned 
to resume weekly publication in the fall. 
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a CALL LEAPING 


ERTICAL heaping is OUT. Vé 
tical heaping means lopsid 
duplication of your advertising 
congested districts. It means the so 
of “list-building” that begins with 
general or woman’s magazine—a 
keeps on adding similar magazing 
regardless cf quality, which are ¢ 
livered in the same neighborhood 
Money is eaten up so fast t 


Are you advertising to these families many times... 
and neglecting these equally desirable families? 


If your product is one that most families 


can use or enjoy, The Country Gentleman 
should be one of the first three magazines 
in your advertising plan 
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ORIZONTAL 
(ovVERING 


ually desirable and accessi- every hundred own motor cars. 
§— groups representing 40% These families —the best, 
the national sales total “can’t most successful, in the market 
afforded.” where 40% of retail sales origi- 
ational horizontal list- nate—find that TheCountry Gen- 
ilding can bring your adver- ¢/eman meets their needs as does 
-$ng to 1,700,000 first-class no other magazine or group of 
untry Gentleman families. magazines. 
yenty out of every hundred Sales quotas this year need 
[mo homes. Eighty-six out of this 40%. 


Make Your ADVERTISING BALANCE WITH 
Sates OpporTUNITY 











© ABC figures More detailed analysis raises this Sgure so 80%. 





e Country GENTLEMAN 


FAMILY COUNSELOR TO MORE THAN 5,900,000 PEOPLE 
... Key to 40% of National Sales Potential 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
delphia - Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit - New York - San Francisco 





Jobbers Read and Filed These 


Homespun Letters 


When the Washington Veneer Company 


Took Over Its Own Sales It 


Needed an Introduction to the Trade 


By W. B. Edwards 


UNTIL the middle of last year, 
the Washington Veneer Com- 
pany had always sold its output 
through another organization. Then, 
it was decided that the organization 
would be more than merely a man- 
ufacturer—that it would exercise 
more of a control over its destinies 
and sell as well as produce. 

When the new policy went into 
effect, the company found, as have 
so many others which have gone 
through the same procedure, that 
its name was scarcely known to 
the trade. Consequently, its very 


first problem was to establish its 
identity as a reliable manufacturer 
with distributors who had been 
handling its output but who were 
not on speaking terms with the 


producing organization. 

A complete advertising program, 
including the use of business and 
consumer publications, was de- 
veloped. At the same time, it was 
concluded that a letter series of- 
fered the quickest and perhaps most 
emphatic method of making an in- 
troduction to the trade. Conse- 
quently, a series of weekly sales 
messages was planned to go to 
abeut 1,000 jobbers. 


Effective but Not 
Affected 


The letters are interesting studies 
in business correspondence that is 
quite devoid of stilted language, of 
affected phraseology and of exces- 
sive verbiage. There is no attempt 
to prettify the letters. Yet the com- 
pany has been gratified with the 
comment they have caused and 
finds that a number of jobbers have 
kept a file of them. Moreover, a 
large number of direct inquiries 
have resulted from them, and some 
jobbers have requested permission 
to use them in their own sales pro- 
motion work. 

A typical letter in the series 
reads this way: 


Lumser Consumption Farts Orr 
Eacu YEar— 
Wuite Piywoop C ONnsU MPTION 
Increases! ! ! 


The answer to this for the progressi\ 
lumber dealer seems obvious. That i 
to get on the band-wagon with the grow 
ing industry and let it compensate fi 
his diminishing lumber sales. 

In 1909— "FW "ENTY-TWO YEARS 
AGO—lumber production reached its 
peak, according to figures furnished | 
the “Timberman”’ of Portland. That year 
44,510,000,000 board feet of lumber wer 
produced in the United States. In 1929 
this production was only 36,872,000,00 
beard feet, and in 1930 it was admittedly 
considerably less, although the figures 
are not available. 

But, in 1929 the production of veneers, 
was based on a consumption of logs for 
this purpose of 1,112,910,000 board feet 

OVER TWO AND ONE-HALI 
TIMES THE CONSUMPTION OI! 
LOGS FOR THIS PURPOSE IN 1909 
of 435,981,000 board feet. 

As yet the field for plywood is barely 
scratched. We feel safe in predicting 
that the increase in plywood uses during 
the next few years will far outstrip past 
advances. 

Plywood is a clean product to sell that 
performs a real service for your cus 
tomer. Plywood “stays sold” with a 
minimum of returns and complaints 
There is no lumber product easier to 
warehouse and easier to handle. There 
is no lumber product that will approach 
plywood for turnover of investment and 
margin of profit on sales. 

Aggressively develop the use and sales 
of “WESTBOARD” plywood in your 
territory and cash in on this new and 
growing industry. It will go far toward 
taking up the slack in your business, just 
as it has for others. 

Very truly yours, 
R. S. Oscoop, 
Sales Manage 


It will be observed that this let- 
ter depends upon only one factor to 
obtain a reading and that is a sim 
ple, unadorned statement of solid 
facts. It represents the application 
of “reason-why” to business corre- 
spondence, an advertising principle 
that should work well in any 
medium these days. 

Most of the letters are short, 
only two or three running over a 
single page. However, one of the 
longer letters is such an excellent 
example of the use of the personal 
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anecdote that it warrants reproduc- 
tion here. This is how it reads: 


Ir I Can’t Set Ir I’tt Use Ir” 

A few weeks ago I was in the office 
of a small retail yard in one of the 
larger industrial communities, because I 
was interested in finding out, if possible, 
how such a yard in a city of that type 

ld dispose of the amount of Fir Wall 
Panel he was reported to have used. 

His first order of Wall Panel was 
bought, I found, in June, 1931. He 
bought it under protest. It was offered 
to him by a jobber salesman with con- 
siderable enthusiasm, and he conceded 
the merit of the product, but he did not 
consider it a particularly salable com- 

odity to his customers. 

" inally, however, he said, “Oh, all right, 
send me a couple of thousand feet, and 
if I can’t sell it I can use it to finish 
off the interior of a little summer cabin 
I have, so it won’t be a complete loss. - 

When he got the product in his en- 
thusiasm grew, and he commenced to 
“sell” it to his customers as they came 
in. He found it going out two or three 
sheets at a time to stores for backing 
display fixtures and show window trim- 
ming, to factories for odd jobs of repair 
work, partitions and bins, and to car- 
penters for ‘an unlimited variety of uses. 

This man had never previously han- 
died a “panel” in his life, but in five 
months he found that he had sold half 
a carload of Wall Panel at a good mar- 
gin of profit, and his enthusiasm for 
Fir Wall Panel is now unbounded. Re- 
mat kable, to me, due to the fact that 
this man’s industrial lumber yard is just 
the type of yard, with a class of cus- 
tomers, that 1 thought would be the last 
outlet for Wall Panel. 

Our problem as a manufacturer and 
yours as a distributor is to get nation- 
ally advertised WESTBOARD WALL 
PANEL into the hands of the retai! 
lumber dealer, in whatever small quan- 
tity may be possible, with enough infor- 
mation and enthusiasm back of it so 
that the retailer will at least “‘try’’ to 
sell it. If he will do that it will be one 
of his leading standard lines in a matter 
of weeks, if his experience parallels that 
of others all over the country. In this 
time of low volume you need it, we need 
it, and your customer needs the service 
it will render him. 

Remember you are offering a_perma- 
nent, rigid, beautiful genuine WooD 
he panel, at a price in line with the 

stitutes of which millions of feet are 
cond each year right in your own trade 
territory. 


The story or anecdotal form of 
letter, while undeniably a most ef- 
fective type of letter construction, 
is also exceedingly difficult to han- 
dle so that it rings true. Few of us 
have the story-telling knack. The 
common faults are taking too long 
to get started, burying the main 
plot in excessive circumlocution, and 
awkwardness in attempting to re- 
peat conversation. Observe how 
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neatly the letter just quoted avoids 
these pitfalls. 

In the first place, it uses a chal- 
lenging head. Then, the interest 
developed by the head is retained 
in the first paragraph with its im- 
plication that the reader is about 
to be given some profitable infor- 
mation concerning the operating 
methods of a successful merchant. 
The second paragraph creates still 
further interest by pointing out 
that this retailer had ordered 
against his will—an experience 
rather common to all distributors. 
Note, then, how true the snatch of 
conversation in the third paragraph 
rings. 

From then on, the story is told 
and the moral pointed with speed 
and conviction. There is scarcely 
an unnecessary word in the entire 
letter, yet it does not suffer from 
that telegraphic brevity that is so 
often the sign of ill-advised at- 
tempts to keep a letter within a 
single page. 


A Semi- 
Inspirational Letter 


A third letter in the series is of 
a semi-inspirational type. It does 
not froth at the mouth; it does not 
wave any flags. There is no desk- 
thumping. At the same time, it 
breathes a simple conviction that 
may be said to be honestly inspir- 
ing. Thus: 


PronisiTion Mave Business MEN - - - 
out of some brewers—and made bank- 
rupts out of hundreds of others. 

There is in St. Louis an old brewing 
firm that was left with over 110 build- 
ings, covering more than 70 city blocks, 
with untold millions of investment, when 
Mr. Volstead put them out of the busi- 
ness that had built their huge indust 

Today, even with subnormal condi- 
tions, that firm is building another two 
million dollar factory, in order to take 
care of its constantly increasing sales 
—making other products. 

It makes one think, when he sees 
other big breweries all over the country 
falling to rack and ruin—completely de- 
feated by the same conditions that were 
but another easy hurdle in the road to 
success for Anheuser-Busch. 

Here we are (and that means you, too, 
as a plywood dealer or distributor) with 
a product that has hardly scratched its 
field of potential uses, and with a profit- 
able service to render in ways we have 
never yet uncovered. 

Can’t we take inspiration from the 
brewers who proved such resourceful 
business men and so successfully invaded 
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already crowded fields ot manufacture? 
Can’t we cash in on the possibilities that 
lie before us for extension of plywood 
sales, in a practically virgin field? 


The weekly mailing of these let- 
ters was maintained for six months. 
They are now being mailed twice 
a month. As already mentioned, the 
company has had definite proof that 
the series has warranted the invest- 
ment and-the present plan is to 
continue the letter campaign in- 
definitely. 


Seth E. Thomas, Jr., Dies 


Seth E. Thomas, Jr., president of the 
Seth Thomas Clock Company, died last 
week at Jersey City, N. J., at the age 
of fifty-five. He became president of the 
Seth el Clock Company, which was 
founded 123 years ago by his great 
grandfather, in 1915. In 1930 the 
company was merged with the Western 
Clock Company, La Salle, Ill., and Mr. 
Thomas became chairman of the board 
of the General Time Instrument Corpora- 
tion, the holding company. 


G. M. Gladding Appointed by 
“Grade Teacher” 


George M. Gladding has been ap- 
pointed Western representative, at Chi- 
cago, of The Grade Teacher, New York. 
Mr. Gladding formerly conducted a pub- 
lishers’ representative business at Detroit, 
representing The Grade Teacher and 
Nature Magazine at that city. 


Advanced by Wallpaper 
Association 


Miss A. Louise Fillebrown, formerly 
advertising manager of the "Wallpaper 
Association of the United States, has 
been appointed executive secretary of 
that organization. She will assume her 
new duties on July 1. 


M. B. Watts Joins 
Firm 

Maurice B. Watts, formerly with the 

advertising staff of the Toronto Globe, 

has joined Lawson-Wills, of that city, 

advertising displays. He will act as 
divisional sales manager for Toronto. 


‘Toronto 


To Become Fortnightly 


The Paint, Oil and Chemical Review, 
Chicago, formerly published weekly, will 
be published fortnightly, effective with 
the issue of June 16. 


Now the Harvey Agency 


The Harvey-Jaediker Service, New 
York, has been re-organized and will 
hereafter be known as the Harvey 
Agency. George W. Harvey is president 
and general manager. 
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Transferred by Zellerbach 
Paper 


Victor E. Hecht, vice-president of the 
Zellerbach Paper Company and for some 
time in charge of the Southern Cali- 
fornia division at Los Angeles, has been 
eenemesed to the headquarters staff at 
San Francisco, effective July 1, as vic 
president in charge of printing paper 
sales promotion. Mason B. Olmstead, 
vice-president, succeeds Mr. Hecht as 
vice-president and manager of the Sout! 
ern California division. 


J. M. Sweeney with Lavin 
Agency 

John M. Sweeney has joined the staff 
of Lavin & Company, Inc., Boston ad 
vertising agency, as vice-president and 
account executive. He was a partner i: 
the firm of Sweeney & Price, publishers’ 
representatives, formed in 1921, and 
which later became Sweeney & M« 
Donald. 


John Birge Joins General 
Electric 


John Birge, formerly sales ,promotion 
manager of the Penn Heat Control Com 
pany, Philadelphia, has been appointed 
assistant to Walter Bowe, advertising 
manager of the air conditioning division 
of the General Electric Company, with 
headquarters at New York. 


R. F. Yambert with Kay 


Directed Advertising 

Ralph F.. Yambert, formerly with the 
sales staff of the Graphic Arts Engrav- 
ing Company, has joined Kay Directed 
Advertising, San Francisco, as vice-pres 
ident. He was at one time space buyer of 
Emil Brisacher & Staff, San Francisco 
advertising agency. 


Appoints United States Agency 

The Bowes Seal Fast Corporation, 
Indianapolis, Seal Fast Radiator Liquid, 
has appointed the United States Adver- 
tising Corporation, of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. 


Leaves Hearst Newspapers 

George E. Anderson has _ resigned 
from the Chicago staff of the Hearst Pa- 
cific Coast morning newspapers with 
which he has been associated for the last 
six years. 


Appoints Parsons & Dempers 

The California Citrograph, Los Ange- 
les, California, has appointed Parsons & 
Dempers, publishers’ representatives, 
Chicago, as its special advertising repre- 
sentatives in the Mid-Western territory. 


Has Hat Account 
The Bronston Hat Company, Plain- 
field, N. J., has appointed Stanley E. 
Gunnison, Inc., New York, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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Listen’n in... 


ERE, there, elsewhere. Finding the local hits of today 
that will be the big-time smashes of tomorrow. That's 
part of our job. 


More than one nation-wide favorite started as local talent on 
some small station. Built up a following. Got better and better 
known. Then was picked up by a smart advertiser as a pretested 
success. 

No gamble there! Those advertisers knew what their programs 
would do. Knew it before they went on the air. Chandu, Rajput, 
Black and Blue, Centerville Sketches, among others, are examples. 

There are like gopertuaties today, on Spot (individual station) 
Broadcasting. We know it because we've found the programs. 
Followed their results. Watched their success grow. 

If you are thinking of radio advertising—and would like to 
take the gamble out of your program—get in touch with us. 
We have available other programs of pretested merit. One 
of these may be just the one for you. 


CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO DETROIT KANSAS CITY BOSTON 
OMAHA SAN FRANCISCO 


















So PPOSE you are a copy writer. 
You include a sentence in an 
advertisement to the ef- 
fect that it was written 
on a rainy day. You 
would expect to have 
the copy chief or client 
inquire “who cares?” or 
hand you your hat. 
But here’s a headline 
that was written on a 
rainy day and the client 
was proud to say so in 
the advertisement. This 
headline appeared in a 
newspaper advertisement 
for International Salt 
and was written with 
the product itself. 
Anyone who has 
thumped the bottom of 
a salt shaker on a damp morning 
and finally unscrewed the cap, 
only to have a deluge of the con- 


o 
Heads Cincinnati Research 


Bureau 


Paul A. Stuhlreyer, president of the 
Diem & Wing Paper Company, was 
elected president of the Cincinnati Busi- 








on 2 romy doy 


EE 


ness Research Bureau at its annual 
meeting held last week. He _ succeeds 
A. Pugh, president of the Pugh 


are Company who, together with 

W. Davidson, vice-president of the 
RE Lamp Company, was elected to 
the board of control. Others elected to 
the board include W. A. Brady, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Newman Man- 
ufacturing Company, and Harry B. 
fackoy, attorney. 


J. J. Batterman Heads Gabriel 
Company 


John J. Batterman, formerly  vice- 
president and treasurer of the Gabriel 
Company, Cleveland, manufacturer of 
shock absorbers, has been elected pres- 
ident and treasurer. David Benjamin, 
formerly secretary, has been made vice- 
president. Harry D. Kinnear has been 
elected vice-president in charge of manu- 
facturers’ sales. 


Bruce Moran Starts Own 
Business 


Bruce Moran, formerly with Eastman, 
Scott & Company, Inc., Atlanta advertis- 
ing agency, has established an advertis- 
ing business at that city under the name 
of Bruce Moran & Associates, with 
offices in the Citizens & Southern Na- 
tional Bank Building, 


Written on a Rainy Day 





Woes wth internahonm Sot 





tents eventually cover his eggs, will 
appreciate the significance of the 


, ae ne 





with 
day, 


explanatory phrase “Written 
International Salt on a rainy 
by Anton Kamp.” 


— 
B. D. Miller Heads 
Woolworth 
Byron D. Miller, 


formerly vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the F. W. Wool- 
worth Company, has been elected presi- 
dent and chairman of the executive 
committee. He succeeds Hubert T 
Parson. 


A. L. Cornwell, a member of the 


board for many years, has been made 
vice-president to succeed Mr. Miller. 
. Woolworth has been re-elected 


chairman of the board. 

Mr. Parson has been with the com- 
pany for the last forty years. He has 
resigned, it is state because he is 
reaching the company’s sixty-year age 


limit. He will continue as a director 
W. B. Blood Starts Own 


Business 

Wallace B. Blood, formerly manager 
of the sales extension division of Ketter- 
linus, Philadelphia, has established a 
direct-mail, merchandising and printin 
service at New York under the name of 
Wallace B. Blood & Associates. Offices 
are located at 40 East 49th Street. Ro- 
land D. Doane is vice-president. 


W. E. Odom to Join 


“Industrial Relations” 

William E. Odom, for the last eight 
years director of industrial relations of 
the National Metal Trades Association 
will join Industrial Relations, Inc., Chi 
cago, effective July 1, as vice-president 
of that organization and a member of 
the editorial staff of Industrial Relations 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


ORDERS 


to the extent of 


1-1/4 BILLION DOLLARS 
AWAIT SALESMANSHIP 


No plan of sales promotion can be considered complete without a drive into 
that beehive of buying activity—the Catholic Institutional market. 

Catholic churches, schools, hospitals, and other institutions constitute an in- 
dividual business world displaying every type of need. 

There are approximately 28,000 of them in the United States. . Each insti- 
tution buys for an average of 200 persons. Each spends an average of 
over $40,000 yearly—an approximate annual expenditure of 114 billion 
dollars. 

Business—orders to the extent of 114 billion dollars, await salesmanship. 
These orders will be obtained just as other orders are obtained—upon the 
basis of intelligent selling, meaning merit in product plus the right contact 
with buying headquarters. 

If you desire consideration from this 114 billion dollar market, but one thing 
remains to complete your sales effort— 

—the straight-forward telling of your story through a medium which has the 
complete confidence of buying headquarters—the EXTENSION MAGAZINE. 
Extension Magazine, with complete coverage in this market, is your logical 
advertising medium. It fits precisely into the habits of thinking, habits of 
reading and habits of conduct prevailing among those in charge. They re- 
spond to its leadership. Ordinary secular magazines failing to command the 
sympathy of the clergy or sisters, fail to gain a sales foothold. 

For intelligent selling, use a salesman whose standing is right with buyers. 
Extension Magazine is right with the Catholic Institutional market. It will get 
your message home without the resistance that impedes ordinary selling. 
It's clean business, toomno buying of orders, no demand for concessions 
from buying sources. 

And remember that the warmth of good will which ftoods Extension's pages 
is projected not only from the institutional market. A great army of wage- 
earners and home-owners who spend 10 billion dollars for home and family 
upkeep contribute even more and offer an even greater opportunity. 

The latch-string to this combined market is obvious. Use it regularly. 


Our brochure “’A Lift to Market,” giving facts and figures on the 
Catholic Market and showing EXTENSION'S position in the Catholic 
field will be mailed you promptly on request. 


Extension 
Manazine 


The National Catholic Monthly 


360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
HUGH J. BLAKELEY ®@® DIRECTOR OF ADVERTISING 
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WLW Does Pull? | :: 
in the 

Our clients prove IT DOES Jf * 

develc 
ning 


What better proof could be offered? In our pots 


new 72-page portfolio we show letters from vs 
Sla 


advertisers telling how WLW has helped in ore 


their businesses. We believe that WLW can a 
be of great assistance in solving similar adver 
that | 

problems for you. The charts, figures and urgin 
illustrations shown will give you a complete ron A 
Cat | 

idea of the benefits of WLW. to ex 
in th 

—" : : : health 
This interesting portfolio will be sent to "a 
advertising and sales executives, on request. — 
Salads 

last y 

for r 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION ge 


throu 


Powel Crosley, Jr., President CINCINNATI natiot 





Japanese Crabmeat Extends Its 
Advertising Activities 


* YNTINUING the development 
of its advertising program be- 
hind Japanese Deep-Sea Crabmeat, 
the Japan Canned Crab Packers & 
Exporters Association of Tokyo 
will add a list of newspapers in 
about a dozen cities to its schedule 
the end of this month. This news- 
paper campaign will back up the 
association’s magazine advertising, 
consisting of two-column and full- 
page space, and will appear in those 
cities where brands of the group 
have best distribution. 

Another new development in the 
association’s merchandising effort 
is a tie-up whereby the Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese Corporation will 
distribute window display material 
for the crabmeat group through 
its mayonnaise outlets. The nature 
of the two products makes this a 
logical tie-up. Both products will 
be featured in a counter display 
card and window streamer show- 
ing how they may be combined for 
salads. 

These two moves follow along 
in the gradual development of an 
advertising campaign behind the 
product of the Japanese packers—a 
development which had its begin- 
ning with the formation of the 
association in 1924. Although Jap- 
anese crabmeat dominates the mar- 
ket in the United States, with Rus- 
sian and domestic brands following 
in order, no great amount of ad- 
vertising backed up the product in 
this country until 1928. Since then 
advertising has been speeded up so 
that now a national campaign is 
urging the American housewife not 
only to make sure that the crab- 
meat she buys is Japanese but, also, 
to extend the uses of the product 
in the family diet because it is 
healthful and economical. 

As a stimulant for creating new 
uses in addition to cocktails and 
salads the association ran a contest 
last year in Boston and New York 
for recipes. From the 8,500 sub- 
mitted, a recipe booklet was made 
up which is being distributed 
through coupon requests from the 
national advertising. 


Many of the recipes submitted in 
this contest suggested the use of 
crabmeat with gelatine. At about 
the time these recipes were coming 
in, Knox Gelatine was beginning its 
series of advertisements in which 
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One of the Jap Crab 
zine Advertisements 


it and other advertisers, such as 
the producers of Sunsweet Prunes, 
Dole Pineapple, shared the ex- 
pense of full-page color advertise- 
ments. 

Now it is planned to feature Jap- 
anese crabmeat equally with Knox 
Gelatine in magazine advertising 
during July and August. 

The story which the association’s 
campaign tells in its illustration 
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and advertising is that its crabs 
are caught forty fathoms deep, 
down in the cleanest, coldest of 
ocean currents from the waters of 
the North Pacific; that the meat is 
cooked and packed on ships equipped 
as modern floating canneries un- 
der strict Government supervision. 

There are about five leading 
brands and many other lesser 
known brands represented by the 


+ 


+ 
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association. The leading brands are 
individually featured also through- 
out the group's advertising, espe 
cially in those territories where a 
particular brand already has a 
good distribution. All the advertis- 
ing stresses the following phrase 
“Buy Only Genuine Japanese Deep- 
Sea Crabmeat—identified by the 
phrase ‘Packed in Japan’ on the 
Label.” 


— 


How to Buy Advertising Space 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Will you please send me a list of the 
issues for the last year which contain 
articles with relation to space buying 
and general media selection? 
Anything that you can do to help me 
will be very much appreciated. 


RINTERS’ INK has thought 

that new ideas in space buying 
based upon present-day conditions 
are of sufficient importance to ask 
men who are buying space every 
day to tell their views in a series 
of short articles called “Angles on 
Space Buying.” This series has 
been running for some time, forty- 
two articles having appeared since 
the series started. It seemed best 
for us to get the actual facts out 
of the day’s work, written by men 
whose living depends upon getting 
the most value for each dollar of 
their client’s appropriation. 

In addition to this, longer articles 
have appeared written by advertis- 
ers, agency men and others who 
have gone more into detail con- 
cerning the yardsticks they now 
use in buying results at a definite 
percentage of cost. 

It is interesting to note that the 
letter above comes from one of 


a 
Cleveland Club Elects 


Trustees 
Robb Bartholomew, William Bayless. 
George Buehler, Harry Howlett and 
Harry Winsor have been elected trustees 
of the Cleveland Advertising Club. 


Maybelline to Phelps 


The Maybelline Company, Chicago, 
toilet preparations, has appointed Norman 
J. Phelps Advertising, advertising agency 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. 


America’s largest advertisers who 
does not wish his name mentioned. 
One of many such letters from 
advertisers, it is indicative of the 
more careful scrutiny which every 
big buyer of space is now giving 
to the mediums that are to be con- 
sidered for his list. 

As a matter of fact, the final 
selection of a medium usually de- 
pends upon more than one man. It 
may be someone in the manufac- 
turer’s organization, seldom seen 
by the space salesman, who has an 
important influence upon the selec- 
tion. However, the agency space 
buyer starts the list on its way and 
since he is the individual who has 
to keep in the closest possible touch 
with present-day conditions, most 
of our articles have been written 
by such experts in their field. 

So important do we consider the 
subject at the present time that a 
special list of articles has been pre- 
pared giving titles and dates of 
issues of all articles written by 
agency space buyers, advertisers 
and others who have set down on 
paper their views upon the subject 
Copies of this list are available on 
request.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 

+ 


Universal Atlas Elects 


F. L. Stone 


F. L. Stone, general sales manager of 
the Universal Atlas Cement Company 
Chicago, has been elected vice-president 
of that company. 


New Accounts to Flack 
The Dixie Knit Products Corporation 
Syracuse, N. Y., and the Hotel Syracuse, 
have appointed the John B. Flack Ad 
vertising Agency, of that city, to direct 
their advertising accounts. 
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Making the Most of a Good Thing 


F a certain illustration, used in 

an advertisement or dealer help, 
proves to be a real attention getter, 
the wise advertiser will make the 
most of such an opportunity. He 
will use any advertising illustra- 
tion or copy appeal, that has proved 
its worth, in every possible and 
logical way. 

The National Carbon Company, 
for example, is squeezing every bit 
of value that it can get out of its 
hoy and dog picture which was 
reproduced on the cover of the 
February, 1932, Printers’ INK 
MontTHLY. 

This picture was originally pur- 
chased for use as one of a series 
of Eveready posters for store dis- 
play. It portrays a boy and dog at 
night. The dog has been lost and 
his young master has been looking 
for him in the dark—with an 
i veready flashlight. 

[his poster has proved to be one 

the most popular ever sent to 
dealers by this company. Requests 
for additional copies came in by 
the hundreds. And immediately 
after the February issue of Print- 
ers’ INK MONTHLY was out, re- 


quests for the poster poured in 
from all over the United States, 
even though no offer had been 
made to send copies of it. Several 
hundred letter and phone call re- 
quests came as a direct result of 
the cover reproduction. 

All of this convinced the com- 
pany that it had a winner in the 
boy and dog picture. It was de- 
cided to make the most of it and 
give it wider circulation. 

A special window display was 
made up with this picture, in large 
size, as the feature. In addition, 
the painting will be reproduced in 
color in a full-page advertisement 
in a national weekly in July. 

Part of the window display con- 
sists of side cards, one of which 
offers a copy of the painting for 
framing. The complete display, 
valued at $5 without merchandise, 
is given to dealers. The main piece 
in the display may be used inde- 
pendently of the two extra cards. 

Dealers are to be furnished with 
a supply of reproductions of the 
poster to be given away free to 
customers with purchases of 


Eveready flashlights and batteries. 





Department Stores Try to Squeeze 
Too Much Profit from Cosmetics 


THE OxALYN CoMPANY 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Your editorial “Slandering Ad- 
vertising” (June 2, 1932) PRINTERS’ 
INK is very interesting to us. Being 
toilet goods manufacturers the 
points you mention in regard to 
hidden demonstrators behind de- 
partment store counters indicates 
several things to us. 

While it is true that these 
demonstrators are ultimately ruin- 
ing their own jobs, to say nothing 
of the lines which they represent, 
by discrediting competing lines, it 
seems to us that the fault lies much 
deeper. It is very possible that a 
lot of the faults in this method of 
merchandising might be remedied 
if the department stores themselves 
would handle the situation dif- 
ferently. 

It seems that most department 
stores have an idea that every toilet 
goods manufacturer is making 
fabulous profits. Therefore, they 
feel that they ought to get a good 
part of these profits. 

Some of our largest metropolitan 
stores throughout the country come 
as closely as they can to running 


> 
Hecker-H-O Combines Sales 
and Advertising Departments 


sales and ad- 


In order to co-ordinate 
, H-O 


vertising activities, the 
Company, Inc., Buffalo, Y., has 
formed a combined sales on advertis- 
ing department. Under the new ar- 
rangement, the activities of the sales, 
sales promotion and the advertising de- 
partments will be under the supervision 
of the sales and advertising committee. 

Members of this committee are: Law- 
rence Tremaine, formerly sales manager 
of the company; H. Barton Parry, for- 
merly sales promotion manager, and 
Winston H. Thornburg, formerly adver- 
tising manager. 

While assignment of duties is sub- 
stantially the same as before the com- 
bination of departments, the company 
believes that their operation as one unit 
will be productive of increased results. 


Has Hosiery Account 
The Triumph Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
York, Pa., and New York, has appointed 
the B. Dave Iola Company, Inc., New 
York, to direct its advertising account. 


+ 
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their toilet goods departments on 
an entire profit basis. By that we 
mean that the department stores do 
not pay the salaries of any of their 
sales help behind their toilet goods 
counters. They call them Per- 
manent Demonstrators, and the 
manufacturer foots the bill which 
ordinarily would be, and in other 
departments of the store is, an item 
of sales expense borne by the store. 
Of course, this is not true in 
every store but it occurs often 
enough to be a detriment to the in- 
dustry. It is more than likely that 
if the retail sale of toilet goods in 
department stores was put on a 
sound merchandising basis, the 
toilet goods business as a whole 
would make a very advanced step 
forward from the classification of 
a racket to a legitimate business. 
We believe that if something 
were done about this situation by 
the department stores, the advertis- 
ing of the manufacturer would 
have much more effect on sales, 
and that both the retailer and the 
manufacturer would profit greatly 
by it. 
THE OxALyNn ComMPAny, 
RAYMOND Marks. 


+ 

Death of William B. Bryant 

William B. Bryant, publisher of the 
Teaneck, N. J., Times-Review, died 
recently at Ridgewood, N. J. Mr. Bry- 
ant, the son of the late William Cullen 
Bryaht, publisher of the Brooklyn 
Times, was a former director of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso 
ciation. In 1911 he joined the Paterson, 

J., Press Chronicle as general man- 
ager, becoming secretary-treasurer and 
general manager of the Guardian Print- 
ing and Publishing Company, following 
the merger of the Press and the Pater- 
son Guardian. Mr. Bryant later sold the 
Press-Guardian to the Ridder Brothers, 
having obtained control of the pa 

He was also president of the oe n 
County Newspapers, Inc., a group or- 
— by several other publishers of 

rgen County newspapers, and at one 
time a director of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, 


Transferred by Ingersoll-Rand 

The publicity department of the Inger- 
soll-Rand Company, formerly located at 
New York, has been moved to Phillips- 
burg, N. J. 
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The Farm fournal 


announces the 


appointment of 


Riddle & Young Company 


Chicago New York Kansas City 


Advertising Representatives 


Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman continue 
as Representatives for the South and 
the Pacific Coast. 


P. E. WARD, Publisher 
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NIELSEN- EASTMAN 
Market Surveys 
OTHING will be 


helpful to your revision 
of sales policies and sales and ad- 
vertising plans than the thorough 
and impartial analysis of your 
sales structure, which we can 
make for you. 

Our Situation Report on the 
marketing side of your business 
will give you a clear picture of 
just where you stand and what 
you need to do. 


A. C. NIELSEN COMPANY 
Marketing Engineers 
R. O. EASTMAN A. C. NIELSEN 


Chairman President 


4450 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


Recognizing that the 
right kind of union does 
lead to strength, the 
principals of a small ten 
year old New York agency 
with an excellent record 
in character and accom- 
plishment, would like to 
discuss consolidation 
with one, or possibly two, 
other not-too-large 
agency organizations. 


more 








“M,” Box 38 
Printers’ Ink 
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It Pays to Be Regular 
SPRINKLER CorPoRAT! 
or AMERICA 
CLEVELAND 


Editor of Printers’ Ink 


Please accept my very earnest thanks 


| for your letter of May 13 with « 


closures. This list of articles on indu 

trial marketing and advertising is a gx ld 
mine of information, and my next steady 
job will be running down the various 


articles. 
| 


I had no idea that so much informa. 


tion existed—in other words, I should 


| have started reading the Printers’ Inx 
| Publications a long time ago, regularly 


Crype M. Woop, 
Sales Manager 


D. W. Clephane with Master 
Builders Company 


Douglas W. Clephane, formerly a 
advertising manager of Congo- 
leum-Nairn, Inc., Kearny, N. J., has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
the Master Builders Company, Cleve- 
land, building materials. He was at 
one time sales promotion manager 
Aircraft Corporation 


Mildred Taylor Joins 
“True Romances” 


Mildred Taylor, for the last three 
years assisting in space buying with 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, Inc., re 
joined the New York advertising staff « 
True Romances, where she will seen 
in cosmetic and drug product accounts. 
She was at one time space buyer of the 
Z. L. Potter Company, Syracuse, N. Y 


Appoint Devine-Tenney 


The following newspapers, all of Mis 
sissippi, have appointed the Devine-Tenney 


Corporation, publishers’ representative, 


| as their national advertising representa 


ees Biloxi and Gulfport Herald, Colum 
bus Commercial Dispatch and the Green. 


wood Commonwealth. 
| 


E. S. Harvey with Wales 

Edward S. Harvey, until recently a: 
account executive with Rudolph Guenther 
Russell Law, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, has joined the Wales Advertising 
Company, Inc., of that city, in a similar 
capacity. He will direct the agency's 
radio department. 


H. C, Silldorf Joins Basford 

Henry C. Silldorf, formerly an_ ac- 
count executive with Rickard & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, has joined the 
New York staff of the G. M. Basford 


Company, advertising agency. 


Made Space Buyer of Smith, 
Sturgis & Moore 


H. H. Gardner has been appointed 
space buyer of Smith, Sturgis & Moore, 
Inc., New York advertising agency 
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A Ten-Year 
Analysis Revealing Ad- 
vertising’s Power 


(Continued from page 6) 
able to derive real benefit from a 
study of these charts and their im- 
plications. When Professor Roland 
S. Vaile of the University of 
Minnesota, from the vantage point 
of several years later, made a 
study of what had happened in 
1921, he’ made a real contribution 
to straight thinking on continuing 
or 

Although increased advertising 
during the depths of the 1921 de- 
pression hadn’t made an immediate 
and appreciable difference in sales 
in every case, Professor Vaile 
showed that a different story was 
discovered later. A full year after 
business had weathered the 1921 
depression, those companies which 
had increased or maintained their 
advertising during the slump had 
an average of 7 per cent gain in 
sales over their previous peak 
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year. Those which had cuf their 
appropriations were lagging far 
behind with a 12 per cent average 
loss. Four years later, the com- 
panies that increased their adver- 
tising were on an average 31 per 
cent ahead of their previous peaks, 
while those which had cut were 
only 5 per cent ahead. 

Advertising is a long-term in- 
vestment. Advertising that is ap- 
pearing now is building acceptance 
and potential sales for those years 
ahead when buying power will 
again assert itself. 

The life insurance study made 
by Mr. Livingston again brings the 
strongest sort of verification to 
the belief that consistent advertis- 
ing over the years puts an adver- 
tiser ahead of the non-advertiser 
both in new customers secured and 
in the retention of the old. 

Those companies which increase 
advertising now, in the light of all 
the experience of the past, will 
most probably be looking back 
with great satisfaction at their 
present decision, two, three and 
five years from now. 








THE 
QUALITY 


These are not times when mere bigness 
of circulation overshadows considera- 
tions of far more importance today to 
sales and advertising managers... 
these are known to be times that will 
best repay intensive cultivation of those 
whose living standards, incomes and 
outlays are of the most dependable 
character. 


GROUP 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
CURRENT HISTORY 
THE FORUM 
HARPERS MAGAZINE 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE In these respects The Quality Group 
Market ranks second to none...a 
foremost million of the nation’s most 
597 FIFTH AVENUE | substantial men and women... whose 
NEW YORK CITY decided preference for these maga- 
zines insures preferred consideration... 
a at lowest possible cost. 





Where Bank Advertising Stands 
Today 


Watton Apvertisinc & PRINTING 
CoMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I note that you have had very inter- 
esting articles as to the effect upon mer- 
chandising of advertising. 

Why don’t you print an article about 
the effect upon banks of advertising dur- 
ing this stringency? In other words, al- 
most every Boston bank has stopped 
advertising. Give us some information as 
to what banks are now advertising and 
what the result has been for banks 
and bankers who advertise in dull 


times and have been advertising over a 
period of time, as against the case of 
those bankers who do not advertise. 


Perry Watton. 


"T HERE is a large subject and a 
big order 


There are so many different types 
of banks, so many different pur- 
poses for which banks advertise, 
that a general article could scarcely 
cover the ground. 

Many savings banks have been 
advertising successfully, opening 
large numbers of new accounts as 
they open new branches, and win- 
ning good-will by unusual copy 
angles. Some of them, on the other 
hand, make their copy and state- 
ments almost unintelligible to the 
masses. 

Some commercial banks are 
guilty of the same practice of ad- 
vertising over the heads of their 
audiences; others do a fine job and 
have profited by it. Some have 
advertised their credit and research 
services to the manufacturer. 

In the bank crises which caused 
short-term moratoriums in several 
Mid-Western cities, advertising was 
used successfully to re-establish 
public confidence and when the 
banks reopened after days of near- 
panic, deposits exceeded with- 
drawals by appreciable amounts. In 
other cases, good advertising failed 
to keep banks from closing per- 
manently when poor management 
and tightly frozen assets had put 
them in a jam. 

Printers’ INK has carried in the 
past and will carry in the future, 
articles describing unusual adver- 
tising by specific banks. To lump 
the advertising of all banks and 
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show what advertising has done for 
all of them seems just as difficult as 
to tell of the advertising of all the 
macaroni makers at once. For ad- 
vertising is only a part of manage- 
ment, and banks with good adver- 
tising have often been otherwise 
mismanaged to the great disadvan- 
tage of their stockholders and de- 
positors. 

Some unusual bank advertising is 
going to develop in the near future 
on a new angle and Printers’ Ink 
hopes to carry early news of it. In 
the meantime it seems inconceivable 
that “almost every Boston bank has 
stopped advertising.” 

The National Shawmut Bank, 
with its “true stories of New En- 
gland Business Successes,” has 
been doing an outstanding job of 
interesting and informative bank 
advertising. Its merchandising divi- 
sion is now advertising that it is 
“always glad to discuss fundamen- 
tals with executives. Of course, 
Shawmut is not a research organi- 
zation but our ninety-four years of 
business experience often enables 
us to make new and constructive 
suggestions.” 

If other Boston banks don’t tell 
the citizens in paid advertising 
where they are and what they offer 
in the way of safety and service, 
the next logical step would seem 
to be to obliterate the name from 
the bank window, take the names 
off letterheads and otherwise be- 
come really consistent in a non- 
advertising policy. 

However, the fact is that other 
Boston banks are using one or more 
of the many forms of advertising 
to keep their names before the 
public. The Warren Institution for 
Savings, the Union Savings Bank 
and the Home Savings Bank are 
among other Boston banks whose 
newspaper advertising we have seen 
recently. Many more must be using 
other forms of advertising. Un- 
doubtedly, more of them should be 
using new ideas in advertising to 
tell the public what service they 
offer, or why they are safe—[Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
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Motion 
Sells More Goods 


You can find out how by visiting the 
First National Exhibition of Motion 
Merchandising Devices sponsored 
by the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company now in progress at the 


McGRAW-HILL BUILDING 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 


A cordial welcome is extended those 
attending the A. F. A. Convention 
to get first-hand information on 
the latest developments in this field. 


Correspondence Invited 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Motion Merchandising Devices Division 


29 Ryerson Street Brooklyn, New York 
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“Advertising A cry has gone 
Costs Must ot from Mace- 


Be Reduced’”’ %Ni@. 
Twenty-one na- 


tional advertisers are meeting be- 
hind closed doors to consider what 
shall be done to reduce the high 
cost of advertising. 

Media must be forced to a flat 
percentage cut in rates—advertis- 
ing agencies must be deflated, 
merged or otherwise forced to di- 
vest themselves of frills and fur- 
belows. Forced circulation must 
go. 

Printers’ INK is in sympathy 
with the idea behind this agitation. 
We offer as our contribution to the 
movement that these same adver- 
tisers begin by educating them- 
selves. 

How many of them, if locked in 
a room without reference data, 
could write down the names of the 
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100 leading newspapers of the 
country? Of the strongest paper in 
each State? 

If you had to conduct an inten- 
sive campaign in the State of 
Texas, what media would you use? 

What rates are you, at this mo- 
ment, paying the leading news- 
papers of Chicago, San Francisco, 
Des Moines, Memphis, Los An- 
geles and Syracuse? 

If you can’t answer, even ap- 
proximately, then what basis have 
you for demanding specific cuts? 
A general percentage cut is the 
sure way to lose your best media 
and retain your weakest ones. 

Name the four best buys in the 
farm-paper field and tell how each 
gets its circulation. 

What is a fair rate today per 
page per thousand for general 
magazine circulation? 

How many media are on your 
list because the publisher is a nice 
fellow? 

How much are you charging up 
to advertising that should properly 
go into your charity account or 
selling expense? 

How much are you squandering 
in classes of media that have yet to 
prove their value or because of 
your president’s vanity? 

If our twenty-one national ad- 
vertisers who want to reduce their 
advertising expense reply to such 
questions, “Oh, we leave all those 
details to Little Willie !”—then we 
reassert that the house-cleaning 
needs to begin in their own estab- 
lishments. A prerequisite is to 
know where and why and how to 
cut. 

The average corporation buys its 
lumber or gadgets with meticulous 
care as to intrinsic value and price. 
It buys its media like a schoolboy. 
Forced circulations came into ex- 
istence because of uninformed, un- 
intelligent buying. 

We once knew intimately the 
president of a manufacturing con- 
cern, the largest advertiser of his 
day, the product now being ar im- 
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portant unit of Standard Brands, 
Inc. This man knew. media 
thoroughly. Every day there were 
spread out on a table for his in- 
spection the leading newspapers of 
the country. He ran through them 
to observe the appearance of his 
own advertisements and those of 
his competitors—as well as their 
editorial content and typographical 
appearance. 

He knew media _ thoroughly; 
not a contract left his office with- 
out his rubber-stamp of approval. 
He knew rates, positions, costs, 
circulation and bunk. He rarely 
missed an hour’s conversation each 
day with his advertising manager 
at which were discussed copy, ter- 
ritories in which business was lag- 
ging, special campaigns to meet 
sampling or other aggressive work 
by competitors, over-charging by 
individual publications, etc. 

When this man died he left a 
fortune well up in the millions, a 
collection of old masters, and the 
respect even of those publishers 
who never got his orders. 

How many of the twenty-one 
advertisers talking behind closed 
doors today could afford the time 
to inquire into such details? Ad- 
vertising as well as a lot of other 
things in this country has been run 
on too loose a rein. 

We need more Charlie Fletchers, 
Brent Goods, W. L. Douglases, 
Sidney Colgates, Dr. Dorrances, 
O. F. Woodwards, Charles W. 
Posts, Joseph Hoaglands and Arte- 
mas Wards who built up great 
businesses from a standing start— 
using advertising liberally but know- 
ing values thoroughly. 

Your stockholders today want to 
know what you are doing with 
their money. 


We approve the 
pronouncement of 
; the National As- 
sociation of Master Plumbers of 
the United States, Inc., that “the 
Chippendale Tub Must Go!” 

For sanitary reasons, we loathe 


Muzzling 
Jokesmiths 
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the inaccessible space beneath the 
old-fashioned, four-legged bathtub. 
And we are not unappreciative of 
the aesthetic charm of bathrooms 
in the Moorish manner. 

What appeals most, though, is 
the estimate that beautifying plumb- 
ing in the New York metropolitan 
area alone would create a $65,- 
000,000 market. By all means, sell 
beauty. 

But we view with alarm the an- 
nouncement of a newly perfected 
truck designed to carry every one 
of the 3,500 tools a plumber may 
use. This one-trip truck will kill 
the perennial joke about forgetting 
the tools, and will muzzle joke- 
smiths effectively. 

Effectively? Well, some plumber 
will, of course, forget the truck. 


Ford’s Henry Ford's 
Advertising latest _newspaper 
advertising cam- 
paign which we described in the 
June 2 issue of Printers’ INK is 
an illuminating example of the 
power of paid space as against 
even front page free publicity. 

Mr. Ford, as the Topeka Capital 
correctly remarks editorially, can 
just about write his own ticket 
when it comes to getting publicity. 
An expression from him on almost 
anything is regarded as news. And 
the newspapers play it up, not 
from any craven desire to soft- 
soap Mr. Ford but because it is 
actually news—because the people 
want to read it. 

Mr. Ford knows this as well as 
anybody; he has probably had 
more millions of dollars’ worth of 
free advertising than any other 
American business man. He knew 
well enough that even more than 
the 200 newspapers that he used 
would have printed the various 
views on social philosophy which 
he set forth in the advertising 
campaign we are discussing. The 
space would have cost him not one 
cent and his ideas would have been 
broadcast. If he had even wanted 
money for the privilege of running 
his stuff he could have had it, too. 

But here was a message pe- 
culiarly his own. If it were ex- 
pressed in the form of an inter- 
view or a signed article it would 
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have been only one feature of the 
newspaper's editorial content. It 
would also be a presentation of the 
newspaper. 

In buying space, however, Mr. 
Ford emphasized and dramatized 
the personality, the individuality 
of what he had to say. It was a 
case of a great manufacturer de- 
siring to promulgate his views in 
a most forceful way and of recog- 
nizing that what, for the time be- 
ing, was his own space, afforded 
the most useful medium. 

This newspaper program em- 
phatically shows that there is a 
wide difference in the relative 
merits of free publicity and paid 
space. Henry Ford’s insistence on 
buying the second when he could 
have had the first for the asking 
ought to strengthen the faith of 
every advertiser. 


“* Everlastin’ Sometimes it is 


ss one thing, some- 
Teamwor: times another that 
puts a company out 


in front in 
heavy going. Then again it may 
not be any one thing or any one 
person, but a general display of 
courage on the part of an entire 
organization. 

The Glidden Company evidently 
qualifies under the latter category. 
Printers’ INK asked President 
Joyce to tell how net profits for 
the six months ended April 30, 
1932, were nearly doubled as com- 
pared with the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago, while 3,713 new 
accounts were added in the paint 
and varnish division alone. As the 
annual report put it, “notwithstand- 
ing the serious loss in volume of 
business with important industrial 
concerns, we have succeeded in 
holding our accounts, and by rea- 
son of new lines we have added 
and by our aggressive sales work, 
we have added many new and im- 
portant customers to our list.” 

Replying to our inquiry, Mr. 
Joyce says: 

“It would be pretty difficult to 
mention any particular advertising 
or sales campaign that we have 
used during the last six months as 
having a predominating effect on 
our results. The plain fact of the 
matter is that our whole organiza- 
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tion has been on the alert to make 
the most of any opportunity for 
sales at a profit, bringing about the 
results indicated in the report.” 
Mr. Joyce’s words reveal the 
everlastin’ force of those lines of 
J. Mason Knox which so ringingly 
glorify the democracy of achieve- 
ment : 
It is not the individual or the army as 
a whole, 
But the everlastin’ 
bloomin’ soul. 
We may go further, if we choose 
to be philosophical, and say that 
it is not the advertising or the 
product or the merchandising and 
selling, but the working together 
of all these. For if one usurps 
sway, there is liable to be harmful 
backlash. 


teamwork of every 


“T am going to 

October put off that ad- 

vertising program 

until October,” a manufacturer 

told his Chicago advertising agent. 

Last winter he was planning to 
begin advertising in June. 

Let it not be thought that this 
manufacturer is an individual of 
the flutterbudget type who is 
merely seeking cheap excuses for 
postponement; he means to adver- 
tise and wants to advertise. 

But he makes the serious mistake 
of trying to seasonalize his busi- 
ness; and many other advertisers 
are ‘muddling along during this 
critical year on the same basis. 

June is just the name of a month 
and so is October. Just why they 
or any other month should be re- 
garded as having significance as a 
time for starting advertising is an- 
other of those ungxplained mys- 
teries. 

Advertising agents, we should 
think, could well afford to put 
some real steam behind the dis- 
semination of the thought that ad- 
vertising is not a creature of the 
seasons. This principle is so obvi- 
ously well known that many, 
strangely enough, are forgetting it. 


Until 


Appoint Vautrain Agency 

Noble & Cooley, Granville, Mass., man- 
ufacturers of drums and toys, have ap- 

inted Charles E. Vautrain, Associates, 


ne., Holyoke, Mass., to ‘direct their 


advertising account. 
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hould HAD 9.8% OF THE ADVERTISING REVENUE OF THE SIX WOMEN’S 


MAGAZINES. IN THE FIRST THREE MONTHS OF 1932, IT HAS 17.9%. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 
MeCALL’S MAGAZINE LATELY? 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 


FOR MAY 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 


LINAGE 


(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby 
chick and classified advertising) 


MONTHLIES 
1932 
Lines 
24,119 
17,218 
13,878 
12,807 


Country Gentleman 
Capper’s Farmer 
California Citrograph.. . 
Successful Farming ... 
Florida Grower 
Country Home 
Southern Agriculturist. 
Farm Journal 
Better Fruit 
Poultry Tribune 
W yoming Stockman- 
Farmer 
Breeder’s Gazette 
The Bureau Farmer 
The Poultry Item 
New England Dairyman 
Nat'l Live Stock Produce 
Amer. 
Leghorn World 
Northwest Poultry Jour. 
Plymouth Rock Monthly 
Rhode Island Red Jour. 
Farmers’ Home Journal 
Everybody’s Poultry Jour 


Poultry Journal 


1,999 
1,770 
1,614 


Totals. . 143,286 


SEMI-MONTHLIES 
Okla. Farmer-Stockman 14,226 
Farm & Ranch 
Farmer & 
Southern Ruralist 
Carolinas-Virginia 


Progressive 


Edition 

8,601 
7,205 
6,602 
5,696 
8,884 
8,410 
8,180 
7,935 
7,875 
6,621 
5,674 
5,290 
5,049 
3,649 
1,406 


Georgia-Ala. Edition 
Texas Edition 
Ky.-Tenn. Edition 
Miss. Valley Edition 
Montana Farmer 
Missouri Ruralist 
Dairyman 
Indiana Farmer’s Guide 
Utah Farmer - 
Western Farm Life 
Missouri Farmer 
Southern Planter 
Arizona Producer ... 


Hoard’s 


Arkansas Farmer 
Southern Cultivator ... 
132,556 
*Five Issues. 


1931 
Lines 
41,623 
23,659 
18,058 
20,241 

,566 
2,402 
456 
,008 
5,210 
,314 


5,493 

792 
3,475 
3,865 
5,403 
990 
974 


wwn NN DN &S WwW 


16,520 
14,461 
12,266 
12,995 
14,104 
15,379 
15,694 
20,752 
*17,031 
12,010 
14,608 
5,682 
9,752 
6,966 
4,841 
1,854 


230,136 
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BI-WEEKLIES (2 Issues) 
1932 1931 
Lines Lines 
Wallaces’ Farmer & Iowa 
Homestead 
The Farmer & Farm, 
Stock and Home 
Minnesota Edition 14,673 
Dakotas-Montana 
Edition 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Nebraska Farmer 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 
& Farmer 
Ohio Farmer 
Prairie Farmer 
Illinois Edition 
Indiana Edition 
Dakota Farmer 
Kansas Farmer, Mail & 
Breeze 
Michigan Farmer 


*27,871 


*24,084 
*25,904 


$24,316 


Totals 


*Five Issues. 


296,949 
*Four Issues. 


WEEKLIES (4 Issues) 


21,228 
17,443 
15,473 
14,776 


Pacific Rural Press... 
California Cultivator .. 
Washington Farmer 
Oregon Farmer 

Idaho Farmer 12,828 
Rural New Yorker ... 12,118 
American Agriculturist 11,854 
New England Homestead 8,097 
Dairymen’s League 


#31625 
*24,953 
18,949 
17,175 
16,090 
#21,155 
18,056 


Ek: ch cand 
*Five Issues. 


. - 116,176 


FARM NEWSPAPERS (4 Is 
Kansas City Weekly 


12,740 
11,084 
11,042 


Missouri Edition .... 
Ark.-Okla. Edition. . 
Kansas Edition 
Dallas Semi-Weekly 
Farm News 
Tuesday Edition .. 
Friday Edition 
Totals ar 31, 
*Five Issues. One Edition. 
Grand Totals .. ...574,285 948 
(Figures Compiled by Advertising 


Record Company) 


Station KFH Appoints 


Radio station KFH, Wichita, Kans., 
has appointed William G. Rambeau as 
its representative in the Chicago territory. 
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$24,316 
$19,130 


22,737 


"24,142 
*20,336 


296,949 


Demonstrates Financial Soundness 


On May Ist, 1932, cash amounting to $1,031,583 was on deposit 
in some 300 banks in the New York Milk Shed for the payment 
of interest and principal of Dairymen’s League Certificates of 
Indebtedness. Also, $1,012,174 additional was paid through the 
New York office, making a total of $2,043,757. 

Nothing could more fully demonstrate the stability of the 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association than the prompt 
meeting of its financial obligations in time of business stress. 

The 50,000 dairy farm families, members of this Association, 
naturally have full confidence in this organization which 
guarantees them dependable incomes, making commodity pur- 
chases possible. 

Through the columns of the DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE NEWS 
you can reach two out of three of the progressive dairymen of 
the New York City Milk Shed. 

Phone or write the Business Manager for statistics on this 
fertile market. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
11 West 42nd St. 40 So. LaSalle St. 
R. L. Culver j M 
Bus. Mgr. . A. Meyer 
Tel. PEnn, 6-4760 Tel, Franklin 1429 


"The Dairy Pacer of the New York City Mik Shed” 























Advertising Club News 


Milwaukee Club Elects 
H. G. Hoffman President 


Harry G. Hoffman, of the United 
States Advertising Company, was elected 
president of the Milwaukee Advertising 
Club at its recent 
annual meeting. 
He succeeds Irwin 
Maier. Other of- 
ficers elected were: 
Vice-president, 
Harold Leiser, 
Walter Booth Shoe 
Company; secre- 
tary, John Heim- 
ick, Bulfin Print- 
ers, Inc., and trea- 
surer, Wesley E. 
Schultz, Quality 
Envelope Company. 

Elected to the 
board of governors 
were Ross Coles, 
Ed. Schuster & 
Company; Walter 
Haise, Robert A. 
Tohnston Com- 

Milwaukee Asso- 
Gruen- 


Harry G. Hoffman 


Earl Ferguson, 


pany; 
1 Commerce, and A. 


ciation of 
wald, 


of the Marshall & Ilsley Bank. 
es. = 


Chicago Advertising Veterans 
Elect 

William C. Webber, of the John W. 
Cullen Company, was named president 
of the Advertising Veterans Club of 
Chicago at the annual election last week. 
He ~~ Marvin D. Hicks, Standard 
Show Card Service. William Heaps, 
Electrical Contracting, was elected vice- 
president. Dwight H. Early was named 
treasurer and James Mason is the new 
secretary. 

In the golf tournament which preceded 
the election meeting at Mission Hills 
Country Club, William Heaps won the 
prize for low gross. 


* * * 
W. E. Bryan Heads Denver 


Club 


William E. Bryan has been elected 
president of the Denver Advertising 
Club to succeed Milton E. Bernet, ad- 
vertising manager of the Mountain 
States Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. M. D. Townsend has been 
elected vice-president and John L. 
Jenkins has been re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

New members of the board of direc- 
tors include H. E. Benson, Ann Milton, 
J. O. Goodwin, Charles Roth, Parkhill 
Harvey and William Loeffler. 

* * * 


Detroit Woman’s Club Elects 


Mrs. Mae Vanderpyl has been elected 
president of the oman’s Advertising 
Club of Detroit, succeeding Miss Chris- 
tine Dawson. Miss Ruth Lichtenberg is 
the new vice-president, Miss Margaret 
Moriarity, secretary, and Miss [Ila 
Leonard, treasurer. 


G. P. Buente Heads Erie 
Club 


George P. Buente, sales promotion 
manager of the NuBone Corset Company, 
= been elected president of the Erie, 

, Advertising Club. He succeeds Fd. 
be "P. Weber, of the Great Lakes Mer. 
cantile Service, who has been maie a 
member of the board of directors. 

Frank J. Graf, advertising manager 
of the Hayes Manufacturing Company, 
has been made vice-president and C. ( 
Bliley, new business manager of the 
Erie Trust Company, has been elected 
treasurer. 

Don Allshouse, 
of the Northern ~~ a 
and Roy Hackenber 
Printing Company, fave been elected 
directors for two years. Earl Bonnell, 
rod the Erie Steel nee oo Company, 
has been made 2 Grecter for one year 


Chicago Dotted Line Club 
Holds Golf Outing 


The Chicago Dotted Line Club of the 
Associated Business Papers held its ar 
nual golf outing at the Mohawk Country 
Club last week. Editorial staff members 
of A. B. P. publications, advertising 
agency men and advertisers were guests 

P. H. Oliver, Hobart Paper Company 
turned in the winning low gross score 
George E. Andrews, Steam Plant Engi 
neering, was runner-up. M. C. Robbins 
Robbins Publishing Company, won low 
net honors. E. T. Eyler, F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, was second and W. R 
Swartout, Bakers’ Helper, took third. 

L. C. Pelott, Penton Publishing Com- 
any, won the prize for low putts. Ray 
Jeen, American Machinist, had the long 
est drive. 


* * * 
Charles Maguire Heads Los 
Angeles Club 


Charles Maguire, advertising manager 
of the Los Angeles Evening Herald 
Express, was elected president of the 
Advertising Club of Los Angeles at its 
annual meeting held recently.  Clar- 
ence A. Lyman, Security First Nationa 
Bank of Los Angeles, was elected first 
vice-president and Ralp' Garnier 
Garnier Engraving Company, second 
vice-president. Raymond Tennant, Cali 
fornia Bank of Los Angeles, was electe 
secretary-treasurer. 

Newton, Guy T. Burroughs and 
L. H. Haynes were elected directors. 
oe = 


advertising manager 
Company, 
the A-K-D 


Heads San Francisco 
Newspaper Group 


Austin B. Fenger, vice-president of 
the Fenger-Hall Company, has _ been 
elected chairman of the San Francis 
Publishers Representatives Association 
Paul Thompson, advertising manager, 
Sunset Magazine, is first vice-chairman; 
J. C. Allison, Stypes-Allison, second 
vice-chairman, and Lloyd Hamilton, 
R. J. Birch Company, secretary-trea 
surer. 
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Phil Stong Writes a Book 


Puts Keosauqua, Iowa, on the Map in a Big Way 


“State Fair” 


By Amos Bradbury 


I ng is no use reviewing 
State Fair As a book it 
was the Literary Guild’s selection. 
One usually crabbed critic said it 
was “perfectly swell”; Carl Van 
Doren called it “the most enter- 
taining first novel in years,” and it 
has received its full share of 
praise. 

The only reason that I am writ- 
ing about it at all is that the man 
who wrote it worked for years in 
a country store in Keosauqua, 
lowa, was an excellent hog-caller 
in 1914, worked for the Associated 
oe was on the editorial board 

McClure’s, then went with the 
North American Newspaper Al- 
liance, worked with the New York 
Vorld and when he wrote the book 
was on the staff of Young & 
Rubicam. 

How does a man who had dealt 
with copy, merchandising, window 
displays, layout ideas and so forth, 
write a novel? Here is the start 
of the book. 

“Abel Frake solemnly appraised 
the cigar which the storekeeper 
laid before him. It was a thing 
ff beautiful curves and a rich 
brown coat; its wrapper was limp 
and silky, and though, for all his 
air of connoisseurship, Abel knew 
no more about a cigar than any 
other smoker in Brunswick, he felt 
instinctively that this was good. 
For, finally, it was not a nickel 
cigar, but a three-for-a-quarter 
cigar—practically a ten-cent cigar.” 

I claim that there is a whole lot 
of advertising copy in that start- 
ing paragraph and it is an encour- 
aging thought to other agency men 
who may want to write a novel to 
realize that this one has gone over 
ng. 

In the case of Phil Stong’s 
book, the narrative is racy, fast 
and speedy. It gets a lot across 
to the reader without using too 
many words. The sentences are 
short and snappy. The description 
treads as though it has been writ- 
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ten by a man who felt that he had 
to fill expensive white space with 
good blunt, simple words. 

This gay novel about the Middle 
West tells about one exciting week 
in the history of the Frake family, 
one of the startling members of 
which is Blue Boy, an incredibly 
magnificent hog, a monstrous 
mushroom of fat whose blue-black 
coat shone in the early morning 
light after he had been fixed and 
manicured properly to enter the 
State hog sweepstakes. 

How Wayrie Frake practiced 
with his mother’s embroidery hoop 
until he could toss rings so accu- 
rately that he took away a vanity- 
case, clocks, necklaces and foun- 
tain pens from the barkers at the 
fair, how the local reporter saw to 
it that Mrs. Frake won first prize 
with her pickles, how the two 
young Frakes discovered more ro- 
mance at the State Fair than any 
mere city dwellers would ever sus- 
pect, are other highlights. 

Well, men, when that family sits 
down to thick slices of cold roast 
ham and chicken wings, onion 
rings, pickled beets and sweet 
pickles, cold cherry pie and iced 
tea a little way outside of Prairie 
City beside a green slope, when 
the streets are quiet in Eddyville, 
and the corner lights glowed suit- 
ably, while Blue Boy murmured 
his objections at every rut in the 
road as daylight came over the 
low hills; when you are shown a 
golden moon well up toward the 
zenith throwing its light across the 
sky, making all the wooded horizon 
Seem remote and mysterious, when 
you find out the romance that is 
in Des Moines, Iowa, if you know 
where to look for it, then you are 
going to see why more copy 
writers ought to go away from 
cities and study towns like Keo- 
sauqua, Iowa. And also how an 
advertising man can write a per- 
fectly swell novel if he wants to 
take the time. 





The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE = Sherwin-Williams Co. 

pulled a neat little good-will 
stroke in a recent mailing that went 
to master painters all over the 
country. These master painters, 
like the remainder of this country’s 
120,000,000 population, are keenly 
alive to the necessity of economy. 
An annoying profit leak in the life 
of every boss painter is due to the 
paint brushes that become ready 
for the scrap heap long before their 
time on account of carelessness of 
workers. 

If we can help the master paint- 
ers reduce this waste, reasoned 
Sherwin-Williams, we will have 
strengthened our trade relations to 
a degree that won’t hurt sales one 
bit. A few weeks ago, a letter went 
to master painters in the forty- 
eight States enclosing a poster 
which the boss painter is instructed 
to hang on a wall of his shop 
and also on a wall of any job 
on which his men may be working. 

The poster is headed: “You take 
care of the boss’s brushes—and he 
will take care of you.” There is a 
picture of a veteran painter and 
an apprentice, with the older man 
saying : “One of the boss’s big prob- 
lems today is elimination of the 
many little losses which some- 
times, through higher costs, cause 
us to lose out on some big jobs. I 
say ‘us,’ son, because isn’t it true 
that if the boss fails to ‘connect,’ 
we lose out on employment on just 
that many thousand square yards 
of painting?” 

The company also offers a book- 
let which tells how quality brushes 
are made. 

se. - 

While talking about wall posters, 
the Schoolmaster would like to call 
to the attention of the Class the 
fact that the Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Company has recently be- 
gun the plan of placing large col- 
ored posters in some of its stores. 

On these posters are suggestions 
or hints as to what will be particu- 
larly appetizing and beneficial for 
the week. That housewives read 
and act upon the helpful hints pic- 


tured and described in these posters 
is clearly proved by the fact that 
the items illustrated invariably 
show sales increases in the stores 
in which the posters appear. 

* +. * 


The Schoolmaster has one good 
friend in a suburban town near 
New York, who is firmly convinced 
that mere size has nothing to do 
with being human. He says now 
that “the bigger they are the more 
trouble they take.” 

His daughter, age eleven, was 
coming up from Florida on a train 
which was due to arrive in New 
York rather late at night. The 
Schoolmaster’s friend dropped a 
note on his personal stationery to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad asking 
whether he and his wife would be 
a to board the train at New- 
ark, N. J. He realized, he wrote, 
that this particular train did not 
pick up passengers in Newark, but 
requested consideration under the 
circumstances. 

Almost immediately his request 
was granted in the form of a tele- 
phone conversation from the gen- 
eral passenger agent, and then in 
addition the following five things 
happened to him: 

1. The railroad, through its gen- 
eral passenger agent, volunteered 
the extra service of wiring down 
to Florida where the ticket had 
been sold and securing for him the 
space and car number of the young 
daughter. 

2. In addition, the company noti- 
fied the train crew and Pullman 
and dining car employees to give 
the young lady and several friends 
of about her age every considera- 
tion and courtesy. 

3. Realizing that a change would 
have to be made at Washington, 
the general passenger agent in 
New York wired to the station 
master there asking him to help 
make the transfer from one train 
to the other, and in addition tele- 
graphed to the young lady herself 
advising her that her father and 
mother would get on her train at 
Newark. 
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Tell Them Now! 


L, is hard to break in on 
a list that’s all made up. 


This fall’s 


campaigns are going to be 


advertising 


considered early this sum- 
mer! Now is the time for 
every publisher who wants 
his story known to the list 
builders to tell it and keep 
telling it. It is a time to 
strengthen the sales force, 


not weaken it. 


This summer is the time 


when media will be judged 


as carefully as every man 


on the payroll. 


New yardsticks of judg- 
ment are being used by 
agency space buyers and 
advertisers. The summer 
months are the time when 
next fall’s mediums are be- 


ing selected. 


Tell your story dur- 
ing June, July and Au- 
gust to get on the final 
and 


lists of September 


October! 


PRINTERS’ INK 
PUBLICATIONS 





PRINTERS’ 


I KNOW A WOMAN.... 


@ —who believes many businesses are in 
the doldrums and would like the op- 
portunity to pull one of them out. 
She is a top-rung Advertising ex- 
ecutive. Rubs shoulders with big 
business daily. Conjures campaigns 
out of thin air and follows through 
to money in dealers’ tills. Writes 
powerful, colorful Copy. Knows 
Art, Typography. Has sane con- 
structive ideas of merchandising in 
these troublous times. Could be 
Advertising Manager large manu- 
facturer, Agency Copy Chief, Pub- 
licity and Advertising Director De- 
partment Store (preferably one now 
a bit sick), Sales Promotion Man- 
ager metropolitan paper or magazine. 

Sounds like large order, but this 
woman has unusual capabilities, al- 
most unbelievable experience, splen- 
did background. Now employed, but 
finding , rate of progress irk- 
some. ge 35. Unmarried. Look- 
ing for $15,000, but would talk 
about it. Unquestioned references. 
“N,” Box 39, Printers’ Ink. 








WE WOULD LIKE— 


To meet the principals of 
another active New York 
Agency who feel that a 
combination of forces 
would cut down overhead 
and tend to increase busi- 
ness. We have recognition 
and handle general ac- 
counts. Replies held 
strictly confidential. ‘‘J,”’ 
Box 37, Printers’ Ink. 

















An organization that creates 
and produces 1932 ideas at 
1932 prices wants a man who 
controls direct mail and print- 
ing business. Commission 
basis with unusually liberal 
bonus arrangement. Full par- 
ticulars to ‘‘Q,’’ Box 42, P. I. 
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4. When the  Schoolmaster’s 
friend and his wife arrived in 
Newark the ticket agent there had 
been instructed by the New York 
passenger agent to call the station 
master who was to give them every 
courtesy. He arrived, stayed with 
them until the train came in and 
then held the train until they could 
get on the daughter’s car which 
happened to be the last one. 

5. After the whole party had left 
the train in the Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion in New York, a representative 
of the general passenger agent met 
them, asked for them by name, 
having previously had the party 
described to him, and then ex- 
plained why he was there. 

He said, “You and your wife 
might have missed that train at 
Newark. You can never tell what 
may happen in such circumstances 
and it was my job then to see to it 
that your little girl was met and 
taken care of until you arrived.” 

- More reason then that the School- 
master’s friend is loudly singing 
the praises of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and that his wife is won- 
dering why, if so great an institu- 
tion as this can go to so much 
trouble to please an_ individual 
patron, she was high-hatted the 
other day when she tried to return 
to a medium-size department store 
a dress which had been sold to her 
with a hole in it. 

* * * 

The Salvation Army is using an 
interesting idea in visualizing what 
contributions of various sums will 
do. The group subscription lists 
which are sent out to corporations 
for distribution to employees are 
arranged so that individuals can 
pledge specific sums. Each pledge 
group tells definitely what the 
money will buy. 

Fifteen dollars will buy 750 
pounds of oatmeal; $10 will bw 
1,000 pounds of potatoes; $4 will 
purchase 200 pounds of oatmeal or 
100 pounds of beans or 160 loaves 
of bread. 


GIBBONS knows CANADA 
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The idea is carried down even 
to the small contribution. Fifty 
cents will buy 12% pounds of 
beans, 10 cents will buy 3% pounds 
of cabbage and 1 cent will buy a 
pound of potatoes. 

When subscriptions are being ob- 
tained for charitable and other 
noteworthy causes, many people may 
hesitate to make a small contribu- 
tion because they feel that the 
money will not do very much. 
However, when one sees just what 
a quarter, a dollar or even a large 
contribution will do, it is likely 


PRINTERS’ 


INK 91 


among the retail trade, on a number 
of pages appear little paragraphs 
labeled “Tip.” Here is one: 


If you find a customer coming to you 
only for your week-end specials, it will 
pay to be particularly nice to her. She’s 
shopping around from store to store and 
quite evidently hasn’t found a store that 
satisfies her for all her purchases. She 
represents a prospective customer. Give 
her your best attention and service. Lit- 
tle courtesies such as wrapping all her 
bundles ye may make her a steady 
customer for your store. 


Each paragraph has no relation 
to the rest of the text matter on 


the page on which it appears and 
is set in narrow measure with word, 
“Tip,” in a second color. 

As a result the retailer can leaf 
through the book and even if he 
doesn’t read the rest of the con- 
tents thoroughly he won't miss 
these friendly little tips. It is in- 
teresting to note that none of the 
tips in the May issue of the “Post” 
deals with a General Foods prod- 
uct. 


that more small contributions will 
be received and it is also likely 
that many individuals will be im- 
pressed with what an extra dollar 
will do and raise their contribu- 
tions. Unfortunately the mailing 
list was not so carefully prepared 
and one man received two telegrams 
and six circulars under various 
distortions of his name. Which 
would have bought an awful lot 
of beans! 


* * * * * 


In “The G-F Post,” published by 
General Foods for distribution 


OPPORTUNITY 


New England is to be sole 
United States proprietor of the last 














For Small Agencies 
and Account Executives 


Long established 4 A’s Advertising Agency, amply financed 
with an excellent record for holding accounts, is in an excep- 
tional position now to take on additional business. To re- 
sponsible parties, with a billing of $100,000 or more a year, it 
can offer an interesting financial arrangement, and the co- 
operation of a highly trained organization of more than 100 
people, complete in every department, as well as strong as- 
sistance from the principals in the solicitation of new busi- 
ness. Small agencies will find here the same freedom of 
operation they are now accustomed to, plus the facilities of 
capable creative departments, minus financial and manage- 
ment problems. Congenial surroundings, modern offices and 
physical equipment, splendid reputation. Give complete in- 
formation in your letter, and interviews will be arranged. 
Address “O,” Box 41, Printers’ Ink. 
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total eclipse of the sun to be seen 
in this country until after year 
2,000. It is not overlooking the op- 
portunity to capitalize on this fact. 

The New England Council has 
prepared a special eclipse map 
which it is distributing to inquirers. 
The various State publicity bu- 
reaus are preparing their own 
eclipse maps. Vermont, for instance, 
has a map showing the path of 
totality across the State and listing 
hotels and boarding houses in that 
path. 

In a hardware business paper the 
Plymouth Cordage Company is 
giving the New England Council’s 
plans hearty co-operation and at 
the same time inviting its dealer 
friends to visit its plant. 

An advertisement is headed, 
“This Summer Come to Plym- 
outh!” and the copy tells all 
about the section’s historical land- 
marks and scenic beauties with a 
special invitation for the reader to 
spend a day in Plymouth. Another 
paragraph tells about the eclipse 
and the final paragraph counsels 
the dealer to write to the New En- 
—_ Council for maps and book- 
ets. 

The success of the Council has 
in part been due to the hearty co- 
operation it is getting from its 
members. The Plymouth page is 
but one example of many that had 
appeared since the Council’s for- 
mation. 

e = 2 

There has been talk here and 
there—plenty of it—to the effect 
that dear old General Public has 
become surfeited with bargain sales 
of shoddy merchandise. A straw 
in the wind that is significant, in 
this connection, is the observation 
recently made by the Mohawk 
Carpet Mills. This company re- 
ports: “Retailers in many parts of 
the country are experiencing a 
steadily increasing demand for 
Wiltons. This is being proved 
daily by Wilton orders received at 
the mills.” 

The significance of this trend 
toward Wiltons is that for many 
years the name “Wilton”—which 
indicates a type of rug, not a 
brand—has_ stood for quality, 
beauty and durability. It is a 
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more expensive weave than most 
and therefore lost somewhat in 
favor when the public became in- 
fatuated with price tags. 

“When a large part of the pub- 
lic itself plainly shows signs of 
returning to high quality at higher 
prices,” says Mohawk, “bringing 
more sensible and __ sustainable 


mark-ups, then surely every sales- 
man, every buyer and every whole- 
sale distributor should join with 
the mills to encourage the revival.” 
Viva the Wilton! 

* . 


* 


Some weeks ago, when General 
Motors staged its big display in 
fifty-five cities of the entire Gen- 
eral Motors line, including, of 
course, Frigidaires, Wilson & 
Company executed a clever ma- 
neuver for the purpose of deriving 
some benefit from this promotion. 

Wilson’s advertising department, 
as soon as it heard of General 
Motors’ plans, got in touch with 
its branch house managers and 
car route district managers located 
in the cities where the exhibitions 
were to be held. It instructed 
these executives to do whatever 
possible to obtain permission to 
show Wilson products. As a re- 
sult, Wilson & Co. had representa- 
tive displays of approximately 
twenty-four separate items in 
twenty-two of the biggest cities in 
which the exhibitions were held. 

General Motors estimates that 
more than 3,000,000 people visited 
the fifty-five individual exhibitions. 
On this basis, Wilson estimates 
that more than 1,000,000 people 
saw the Wilson products repos- 
ing in the exhibited Frigidaires. 


Daggett Chocolate Company 
Appoints Ingalls Agency 


The Daggett Chocolate Company, 
Cambridge, Mass., manufacturer of 
Page & Shaw, Dow, Apex and Daggett 
chocolates and confectionery has ap- 
pointed Ingalls-Advertising, of Boston, 
to handle its advertising account. 


C. S. Johnson Joins Curtis 


Curtis S. Johnson, formerly vice- 
president and director of the Silex Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., Silex coffee 
makers, has joined the New York office 
of the Curtis Publishing Company, as 
advertising representative of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 
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each insertion. 
ents. Cash must accompany order. 








Ink” cost seventy-five cents a line for 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE—A progressive 


agency offers unusual co-operation to man 
who can secure new business, mail order 
9 national accounts. Permanent commis- 
sion arrangement. Write Box 397, P. I. 


THIRD INTEREST AND VICE-PRESI- 
DENCY prominent Southern agency for 
sale to active solicitor by retiring vice- 
president. Part cash, balance terms. Box 
398, Printers’ Ink. 


~ SPACE FOR RENT 


with class magazine at Fourth Avenue 
and Twenty-third Street. Circulation 
handled if desired. Box 391, P. I. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
in the business of 


The Big Idea servicing $5,000- 
$50,000 men is that you must know the busi- 
ness. PENN DOES. PENN is the old- 
st organization in America continuously 
serving men of larger earnings INDI- 
VIDUALLY and CONFIDENTIALLY. 
Our CONTACTS are mainly with Chair- 
men of the Board, Presidents, General 
Man agers, Treasurers, Directors. PENN 
is a NATIONAL INSTITUTION. 
Our officers are recognized leaders in 
placing men of large salary require- 
ments, PENN has helped thousands like 
you. PENN can help you, too. Consult 
PENN, 535 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. C. 

















EDITOR, OR ASSISTANT—16 years’ 
experience on news and business pub- 
lications, seeks connection with trade 
paper; competent writer and make-up 
man. Box 388, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—-25—B.A. degree and two years 
Commercial, wants position. Creative abil- 
ity in pen and wash figures, layout and let- 
tering, flat color. Opportunity preferable to 
high salary. Samples available. Box 393, P.I 


ARTIST 
Crackerjack letterer and layout man 
seeks full- or part-time position. Box 
392, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING & SALES PROMOTION 


13 years’ Definite results in Merchandis- 
ing, in all phases—newspaper, magazine, 
radio and outdoor. Box 395, 1. 


EXPERIENCED NEWSPAPER 
BUILDER AVAILABLE 

Experiences, newspaper business manager 
and advertising director seeks contact 
with publisher-owner requiring services of 
real producer in this depression period. 
Successful organizer. Capable of making 
losing paper pay with meager financial 
outlay. Jnderstands every branch of 
business. Can successfully represent pub- 
lisher or group of publishers in national 
advertising field. f you have a tough 
job I can do it. Box 389, Printers’ Ink. 
































MISCELLANEOUS 


HOW TO CHECK RESULTS 

Use Simplified Direct-Mail Advertising & 
Selling Record. Save Labor and Time and 
Money. Complete $1. T. R. Crawford, 
1406 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Illinois. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN with creative ability in 
ayouts seeks position offering advance- 
ment; salary secondary. Handles letter- 
ing and flat color. Samples available. 
Box 390, Printers’ Ink. 


TYPE LAYOUT MAN 
Grade A type man with practical print- 
ing and agency experience. Production; 
proofreading. Age 30. Locate anywhere. 
Box 394, Printers’ Ink. 


Successful Printing and Lithographic 
Salesman and Executive now with one 
of the largest plants in country, with estab- 
lished clientele and a broad ‘background 
f more than twenty-five years’ experience 
in plan, sales and merchandising. Desire 
a change with progressive concern located 
n East or Middle West. Box 396, P. I. 




















Net paid circulation 


20,918 


(A.B.C. Dec. 31, 1931) 


Advertising Rates: Page, 
$135; half page, $67.50; 
quarter page $33.75; one 
inch, minimum, $10.50. 
Classified, 75 cents a line, 
minimum order $3.75. 
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(Weekly) 


185 Madison Avenue 


New York City 
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